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All great artists find their way to the 
‘“‘His Master’s Voice’’ Catalogue, 
and it is with particular pleasure 
that we announce the first of an 
exclusive series of recordings that 


Victor de Sabata will make for 


‘His Master’s Voice’’. 


VICTOR DE SABATA 
. conducting the 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE 
AUGUSTEO, ROME 
“1 Vespri Siciliani”? — Sinfonia — Verdi 
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COVER II — The GRAMOPHONE 
MUSIC & DRAMA 


tn NEEDLES 


"t Poen TING) 


TOPS FOR TONE: IM Needles banish record 
wear and needle hiss completely. They 
reproduce the entire frequency range 
capable of being recorded. They are suitable 
for every type of instrument, including automatic 
record changers, Each needle plays, with re- 
pointing, up to 100 record sides. Price 2/- per box 
of ten needles, plus purchase tax. 
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BETTER POINTS FASTER: For best results 
and longer life from IM Needles, the IM 
Pointmaster has been specially designed. 
It is the only needle sharpener that gives 
you an accurately-shaped point, automatically, 
in just 30 seconds. Equipped with an adjustable, 
easy-grip needle-holder, to take all lengths and 
thicknesses of needles. Price 4/6d. plus purchase tax. 





RECORD STORAGE SOLVED: The new IM 
RAK holds 50 records, 10” and 12”, requires 
little more space than a medium-sized table 
lamp. Every record easy to get at. Every 
division individually numbered. Records firmly held, 
and cushioned, between resilient plastic-covered 
divisions. Wide choice of gay colours. Price 29/6d. 
plus 6/5d. tax. Optional dustproof cover 7/9d. plus 1/84d. 








Three Aces... 
in one hand! 


In greater demand than ever, the famous 

family of IM Products has now been increased 

by the addition of the ingenious new IM RAK. 
Next time you’re out record-shopping 

ask to see these aids to better record entertainment. 
IM Products are now obtainable from most 

good record shops, but in case of difficulty 

please write for name of 

your nearest supplier to: 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 
Dept. G.6, 112, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
Museum 5944. 
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i. da Vif aendel has recently returned from America, where she received 

a tremendous ovation from the Press and public. Although she is still one of the youngest artists on 

_ the concert platform to-day, she has proved herself to be a violinist of the very front rank ... and 
further‘ proof is added by her latest Decca recording. Ida Haendel herself appreciates that only Decca 


ffrr recording is capable of capturing the true, undistorted tone and full frequency range of a fine violin. 


/da Haendel, violin 
Piano accompaniment by Adela Kotowska 


THE MILLER’S DANCE (Falla, arr. Szigeti) 


LE PETIT ANE BLANC (Jbert) M 608 MtueHt0 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON 5.w.9 





JENNIE TOUREL 
with the METROPOLITAN OPERA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Pietro Cimara 
Rondo—from ‘‘ La Cenerentola’’— 

Rossini - - - - - - LX 1003 
RCYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, 
COVENT GARDEN 
Conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT 
**Coppelia ’’ Ballet Music—Delibes - DX 1371-2 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
Conducted by Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 
Pavane, Parts | and 2—Fauré - - DX 1369 
KOSTELANETZ 
Conducting the 
ROBIN HOOD DELL ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 

Waltz of the Flowers (‘‘ Nut- 
cracker Suite "’)—Tchaikovsky - >» DX 1373 
Melodie in E Flat Major -Tchaikovsky 


SEE SA eens rte 


DENNIS BRAIN 
and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Walter Siisskind 
F Concerto No. 2 in E Flat 
for Horn and Orchestra 
(K.417)—Mozart 


DX 1365-6 
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PAOLO SILVER! 


with ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, 
COVENT GARDEN 


Conducted by FRANCO PATANE 


Credo in un dio emcees | 
Verdi ; . - - 

Eri tu che Macchiavi Quell’anima DX 1367 
“Un Ballo in Maschera ’’-Verdi -J 
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The three movements of this fine symphony—first heard in 1939—show this briiliant 


young composer in widely varying moods. 


The opening Largo is almost classical in its 


straightforward simplicity, and leads, via the central Allegro to a Presto-Finale of almost 


impish humour. 


LX 998-1002. 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series :— 
No. 45—Doris Waltz; No.46— )\ 
One Step (‘‘ Poor Old Charlie ™ 


IRIS LOVERIDGE 
(Pianoforte) 
The Swan—Palmgren; - 
Evening Whispers—Palmgren 


RAWICZ & LANDAUER 
“*Merrie England ” — Four Dances — German 
arr. Rawicz and Landauer == = 0B2305 


ALBERT SANDLER 
and his Palm Court Orchestra 
Our Waltz—D. Rose - - 
Evensong—Easthope Martin - 
JOHN McHUGH 
My Love is Only for You - 
My Lifeis Yours - - = - 
PETER YORKE 
and his Concert Orchestra 
“The Time, the Place and the Girl ’’—Film 
Tunes Selection - - - - DB2306 
DINAH SHORE 
| got Lost in his Arms - - 
Doin’ what comes Natur’lly - 
(both from ‘* Annie Get Your Gun ’’) 
FRANK SINATRA 
Oh, what a Beautiful Mornin’ 
(from “ Oklahoma ’’) 
The Girlthat | Marry - - 
(from “Annie Get Your Gun "’) 
THE RADIO REVELLERS 
Doin’ what comes Natur’lly 
(from “Annie Get Your Gun *’) 
Dear Old Donegal - - 
STEVE cowar 
Guilty - - - -) 
1 can’t believe it was all make- \ 
believe last Night = - - -) 


MONTE REY 
The Stars will Remember - 
Te!! Me, Marianne- = - 


DX 1368 


} DB 2304 


: DB2313 


FB 3308 


RECORD 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDX, 


Auto Coupling Nos.—LX 8563-7 


_ PREAGER 
s Orchestra 


Good Night ; The Little Old Mill - 


You went away and left Me - - 
(Ist Prize winner of the ‘‘ Write a Tune”’ 
Contest) 

Oh! Oh! Maria - . . 
(2nd Prize winner of the ‘* Write a Tune” 
Contest) 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
People will say we’re in Love . 
(from “ Oklahoma’’) 
May | call you Sweetheart? - ~— - 
Every day and in Every way - - 
Why did it have to end so Soon - 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S seensnanaed FOR DANCING 
Blades of Toledo - - - FB 3307 
Mantillas and Flowers - - - 


FB 3305 


FB 3306 


OSCAR NATZKA 
with Orchestra and Chorus 
from the Royal Opera House, 

Covent Garden 


Cond. by KARL RANKL 

O Isis and Osiris — 
** Magic Flute” —Mozart 
Within these Temple 
Walls—‘* Magic Flute ” 
—Mozart - DX1370 


SWING SERIES 
WOODY HERMAN 


and his Orchestra 
. 15—The Good Earth - 
16—Panacea - - " 


BENNY CARTER 
and his Orchestra 
. 17—Savoy Stampede - 
. 18—Scanda! in A Flat - 


*} DB2311 
it DB 2312 
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SUB-EDITORIAL 


© ener Twenty-Fifth Volume may well 
start with good news of the imminent 
prospect of welcoming Compton Mackenzie 
home from India and the Far East for a 
brief holiday before returning to write the 
book about the Indian Army for which 
he has been collecting material every day 
and late into the night during his fabulous 
and exhilarating travels of the last six 
months. The book must be written in 
India, and indeed those of us who know 
the Editor will hardly need to be told that 
the brief holiday is unlikely to include any 
real relief or rest from the multitude of 
varied people, pre-occupations and pre- 
parations that will claim his attention every 
hour. 


To all intents and purposes, so far as 
THE GRAMOPHONE is concerned, we can 
only report to him on progress. We dare 
not expect him to be able to listen to many 
of the outstanding records that have been 
issued during his absence, still less to find 
time to write a gramophonic Editorial for 
our July number. But still—one never 
knows with him. At least we know from his 
letters and journals that have kept us in 
touch with his itinerary how wonderfully 
his health has stood up to the strains of 
incessant travelling, considerable discom- 
forts and overwhelming hospitality, and 
how vividly the impact of almost daily new 
sights, scenes and friends has stimulated his 
alert and adventurous mind and stored his 
prodigious memory to the brim. 


Enough for us of THE GRAMOPHONE 
staff and for his family that we hope to 
have him with us by the end of this week. 
Many of our readers will like to share our 
good news. 


The Medtner Society recordings are not 
yet completed,, but much progress has 
already been made in the Abbey Road 
studios, and if my brother-in-law is able 
to hear the results so far achieved he will be 
able to take a most satisfying report back 
to Mysore if he pays a second visit to H.H. 
the Maharaja this autumn on his return. 
I must leave the subject of the Medtner 
Society and the enlightened sponsorship of 
the undertaking by His Highness for the 
present, and will only tell those who are 
keenly interested in the project that those 
who have been present at the sessions must 
have been moved as I have been by the 
fire and brilliance and inspired sensitiveness 
of the Master—so frail and so distinguished 
in appearance—as he played, for instance, 
his Third Piano Concerto; and by the 


depth of sympathy and_ co-operation 
throughout the sessions between him and 
Issay Dobrowen, the vital conductor of the 
Philharmonia Orchestra. It was moving, 
touching, to the spectator and listener. I 
shall not soon forget the picture of Nicholas 
Medtner—during a pause—drinking a cup 
of tea that his wife brought him—discussing 
the score with Dobrowen—or Madame 
Medtner’s face and clasped hands when she 
confided to me in a whisper something of 
her anxieties, her dreams, her prayers 
every night that this—just this, just like this 
—might be granted to them before it 
would be too late. I wished with all my 
heart that the young Maharaja of Mysore 
had been there to hear and to see what a 
blessing his foresight and judgment have 
brought to that devoted old couple—and to 
those who will reap the benefit when all the 
recordings have been successfully completed. 


His representative, however, Captain 
H. T. Binstead, the Trade Commissioner 
for Mysore, has kept a genial, encouraging 
eye on the recording sessions and has been 
sending his reports to Mysore ; and with 
Walter Legge and Fred Gaisberg in the 
control room it is certain that the utmost 
care is being taken of the technical side of 
the important enterprise. 


Mention of Mr. Gaisberg reminds me to 
add a personal request to all our readers 
who may have the opportunity and the 
leisure to look out for a copy of the eight- 
inch Berliner record of Happy Darkies, 
concertina and piano, which Percy Honri 
and he made in 1898. There must be 
copies in existence, in junk shops, attics or 
glory holes, somewhere, but hitherto I have 
not succeeded in tracing even one. It is 
wanted for a special purpose, and a good 
price will be paid for one, two, or—dare 
I hope ?—half a dozen copies. Please keep 
your eyes open. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





THE CAPUCHIN ANNUAL 


The Capuchin Annual for 1945-6 is a 
remarkable production published in Dublin 
and edited by Father Senan, O.F.M. Cap 
(10s. 6d.). 

There are 590 pages of beautiful print on 
paper that is a luxury to handle. A portrait 
of the printer, John English, of Wexford, 
deservedly occupies a full page. The first 
47 pages of advertisements are cunningly 
enlivened by extremely funny woodcuts 
heading each page by Father Gerald, 
O.F.M. Cap., giving the principal events 
of a Capuchin’s day from dawn to mid- 
night. These alone are worth the half 
guinea. 

A Symposium of Tributes to Fohn McCormack, 
with plenty of interesting unhackneyed 
photographs, is the feature that attracts us 
most, not only because the Editor subscribes 
his appreciation of McCormack, but 
generally as a prologue or epilogue to the 
discography of McCormack records which 
Mr. Philip F. Roden completed in the last 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. How that good 
man and great artist was loved! Edwin 
Schneider, the great accompanist, was 
always with him until 1938, when he 
retired, and Gerald Moore took his place. 
They both adored him, which is as good a 
tribute as a singer can have. 

Sydney MacEwan, the Scottish tenor 


who gave up a successful career for the 
priesthood (but there are still his records to 
delight us), writes that he little dreamt 
when he was a small boy listening to a 
McCormack record that one day he would 
be his friend, and that he would celebrate 
his Requiem Mass in S. Andrew’s Cathedral, 
Glasgow. - 

Ernest Newman writes of ‘‘a patrician 
artist, dignified even in apparent undress, 
with a respect for art which is rarely met 
with among tenors.”’ 

Dorothy Caruso, Enrico’s wife, says 
poignantly, ‘‘ John is not dead. Men of 
great hearts do not die.”” How true that is 
of him and of that other great tenor. And 
to quote Gerald Moore: ‘‘ Caruso, than 
whom John never had a more friendly rival, 
once said to him, ‘ Giovanni, I heard that 
they have sold more records of you than 
me this year. Never let it happen again ! ’ ’”’ 

Finally, Compton Mackenzie sums up 
with this appreciation of his friend: 

‘*} have met many great artists in my 
life, but I never met one quite so lovable 
as John. He was as simple as a child, as 
natural as an unspoilt countryside. His 
faith was ardent. His generosity was 
constant. Ireland mourns a devoted son, 
The wide world mourns the sweetest sing., 
of his time.” Fe 
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EUGENE GOOSSENS 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


Having made his home in America 
twenty years ago, Eugene Goossens is 
now too rarely seen in this country. He 
finds American musical life more stimu- 
lating than English and thinks that New 
York has taken the place of London as the 
centre of the musical world: hardly sur- 
prising as many of the finest European 
musicians now live in America ifnotin New 
York. Thus Goossens in a conversation I 
had with him during his recent visit to 
London in a hired service flat not a stone’s 
throw from the melancholy shell of the 
Queen’s Hall: an apartment which had all 
the appearance of a temporary home, which 
it was ; in the centre of the room a trunk 
already corded for his journey back to the 
States, his wife typing on a table strewn 
with pages of manuscript score (I wondered 
if it was his Second Symphony), and 
Goossens complaining he could find nothing 
and didn’t know whether what he was 
looking for was packed or lost. He had not 
been in London since 1939, he said the 
blitz damage saddened him. I said that 
the Queen’s Hall, where he had played and 
conducted so often and where his first 
orchestral composition had its first public 
performance, must have made him feel a 
catch at his heart. ‘‘ More than that,’’ 
Goossens said. 

When the Battle of Britain was being 
fought and the blitz had commenced, 
Goossens was composing his second string 
quartet at Maine. He recalled the brilliant 
sunshine of those days as he worked at his 
score while London was being bombed. 
The blitz was remote, but vivid in his mind ; 
his brother, sisters, friends were in London, 
he feared for them. With these emotions 
he completed his slow movement, inscribing 
over it the lines Coleridge wrote when 
Napoleon was threatening invasion. The 
war, Goossens said, had made him realise 
that his national roots were deeper than he 
had imagined, although he had been living 
so long in America, and in many ways had 
perhaps become more American than 
English, it had been borne on him how 
English he actually was despite his descent 
on his father’s side. His father, a typical 
Belgian, although living in England all his 
life, had never changed, but remained a 
Belgian. But his ancestry on his mother’s 
side is English, her forbear, five genera- 
tions back, Captain Cook the explorer. 
Goossens said that a lot of the material in 
his Second Symphony, although it had no 
avowed programme, was actually a sub- 
conscious but resentful repercussion of 
those war days. 

Eugene Goossens comes of a Belgian 
family who were originally goldsmiths. In 
1873, his grandfather accepted an engage- 
ment in England to conduct opéra-comique, 
in 1882 becoming the conductor of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. Ten years later it 
might well have been called the Goossens 
Opera Company for then Eugene’s father 


was leading the strings in the orchestral 
well, one grandfather conducting and the 
other singing on the stage. The buffo-bass 
parts were taken by Aynsley Cook, his 
daughter Annie sung the contralto roles. 
When Eugene’s grandfather died, Eugene’s 
father took his place on the rostrum, 
meanwhile, in 1892, he had married Annie 
Gook and Eugene was born a year later 
** in the house next to that in which Crippen 
murdered Ethel le Neve.” 

I doubt if, since the days of the Bachs, 
there has ever been such a musical family 
as the Goossens. Eugene’s father never 
gave his family any choice. 


Eugene Goossens 


said Eugene, “‘ he gave a violin, to Leon an 
oboe, to Adolph (killed in the early months 
of the first World War) a French horn, and 
to my sisters, Sidonie and Marie, harps. 
Where our careers were concerned, my 
father made up our minds for us and we 
went right ahead. If there is anything in 
heredity, we had a fair chance of making 
good.”’ Possibly heredity plus environment 
was the cause, but make good they all did, 
Eugene as a distinguished composer and 
conductor, Leon as the finest oboist in 
England; and at a symphony concert one 
looks to see whether it is Sidonie or Marie 
playing the harp. Adolph, before his 
death, had shown more than ordinary 
promise. 

Sidonie married Hyam _ (‘‘ Bumps ’’) 
Greenbaum who, before he was twenty, led 
the second violins in the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, became a pioneer in the 
recording stuidios, and was the second 
violin of the Brosa String Quartet when 
that ensemble was undoubtedly the finest 
in the country. William Walton, Constance 
Lambert and Alan Rawsthorne con- 
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tinually ‘‘turned to him for technical 
advice.’’ He died early in life; rarely had 
aimusician of such capabilities been so 
frustrated. Spike Hughes writes of him 
with sympathy and understanding in ‘‘Open- 
ing Bars.” 

After Eugene’s birth, the family moved 
to Liverpool. Here, in their home, as he, his 
brothers aud sisters grew up, was always 
the noise of music. ‘‘ It was like a miniature 
music conservatoire, all of us incessantly 
practising, alone or making music together 
with piano, violin, oboe, harp and horn 
combinations.”’ Next door neighbours said 
the house was an inferno, to the Goossens, 
making music day and night it was the 
normal and natural thing to do. Most of 
the time Eugene’s father was away touring, 
when he returned home he supervised 
their practise with severity and strictness. 

When Goossens was eight he was sent to 
a boarding school in Bruges, Belgium, 
principally to learn French. He was there 
three years, the last year studying at the 
Conservatoire as his father had done before 
him. ‘Two years after he had returned to 
Liverpool he wona scholarship at the Royal 
College of Music, came to London, lived 
ir rooms, and studied at the College for 
five years with Dr. Wood, Rivarde and 
Dykes but principally Stanford. When he 
was seventeen he applied for an engage- 
ment in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra as a 
violinist. Wood gave him a stiff audition 
but signified his approval and Goossens 
played under him until November, 1915. 
For Stanford, at the College, he had 
written his first orchestral work : Variations 
on a Chinese Theme, it was tried out with 
success by the College orchestra, and, later, 
Sir Henry gave it a performance at one of 
the Queen’s Hall concerts, Goossens leaving 
his violin on his desk and climbing into the 
rostrum to conduct. Beecham chanced to 
be in the audience; afterwards he went to 
the artists’ room, urged Goossens to give up 
the violin and become a conductor and 
offered him a post with his opera company. 
‘*T don’t think on the strength of that one 
performance,”’ Goossens added. “I think 
he already knew something about my 
background.” 

With his two brothers, Eugene was often 
at Muriel Draper’s musical evenings at 
19a Edith Grove, Fulham. Leon was 17 and 
Adolph 15, both were already playing in the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra. To Edith Grove the 
finest musicians of the day came after their 
concerts at night and played until 7 or 8 
the next morning when they departed to 
their respective hotels or to catch the boat 
train. They delighted to play together and 
give impromptu performances of such 
chamber music as the Mendelssohn Octet, 
the Beethoven Septet and the Brahms 
sextets. The music was played by candle- 
light in an enormous room with a superb 
Kien Lung screen unfolded along one side. 
Here, Goossens, standing on a soap box, 
conducted an orchestra of seventeen in the 
Siegfried Idyll. On other occasions he 
played viola and violin in ensembles with 
Bauer, Arbos, Rubinstein, Kochanski, Lionel 
Tertis, Thibaud and Cortot. 

In ‘* Music at Midnight,’’ Muriel Draper 
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wrote that Goossens “‘ talked even then of 
the orchestra he would one day conduct and 
the programmes he would build.’”? When 
he conducted, ‘‘ his fluency, sensitiveness 
and rhythmic subtlety were marked. His 
power and control increased from season to 
season. He has since fulfilled the promise 
of that early period and has builded better 
programmes than any conductor of his 
years. From Bach to Brahms to Stravinsky 
to Mozart, or Beethoven to Mussorgsky to 
Strauss to Debussy, are familiar pro- 
gressions of his. His devotion to the music 
of contemporary composers, his under- 
standing of their works and the ability to 
convey his understanding to the men playing 
under him have proved significant aids to 
the clarification of otherwise confused 
performances. To his everlasting credit be 
it said that he risked everything he had in 
the way of money in founding an orchestra* 
for the playing of modern works, and was 
alone responsible for the first performance 
of Le Sacre du Printemps as a symphonic work 
in England.” 

In 1916, at short notice, Beecham gave 
him the first performance of Stanford’s 
The Critic to conduct. The libretto was an 
adaptation of Sheridan’s comedy and 
Stanford required the conductor to wear a 
wig and a lace ruffled coat in imitation of 
Mr. Linley, composer of Bath, whose 
daughter eloped with Sheridan. Goossens 
did so. ‘‘ For years after I kept the char- 
acter,’’ Goossens commented, ‘‘ for like my 
protagonist, Mr. Linley, I had five beautiful 
daughters.”’ I have not been able to verify 
that Mr. Linley did have five daughters, I 
hope Mr. Goossens is right, but all his- 


torians agree on one point, the beauty of the 
daughter who eloped with Sheridan. 
Goossens’s close association with Beecham 


was of importance and value. Beecham 
could, as Goossens said, ‘‘ have regarded 
me as a raw greenhorn who required 
watching. Instead he put complete confi- 
dence in me, teaching me to have faith in 
myself. ‘ I’m off to Italy’ Beecham would 
say, and give me more new work to do. He 
egged me on to do my best, all he did for 
me was very helpful later.”’ 

Meanwhile, at the age of 19, Goossens 
had commenced an association of several 
years with the brilliant Philharmonic 
String Quartet, he playing second violin 
and the Quartet’s other members being 
Arthur Beckwith, Raymond Jeremy and 
Cedric Sharpe. . The intimate familiarity 
which Goossens acquire at an early age of a 
vast amount of orchestral and chamber 
music contributed greatly to his command of 
instrumental resources, so evident in his 
own compositions. Many of his smaller 
pieces for chamber music were written 
while he was playing with the Philharmonic 
and my memory says that they were 
recorded -by the London String Quartet 
for the old Aeolian Company which did so 
much at this time gramophonically for 
chamber music. The Phantasy String 
Quartet, Op. 12, dedicated to the L.S.O. was 
sent in manuscript to Delius who said it was 
the best thing he had seen from an English 
pen. The String Quartet in C major, a lovely 


*The orchestra Muriel Draper refers to was the on® 
Goossens formed in 1921; it consisted of 105 players. 
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work in every way, was dedicated to his 
three colleagues in the Philharmonic and it 
is thought the three movements are their 
portraits in the manner of the Elgar 
Variations. The last movement, the one 
dedicated to Sharpe, certainly opens with 
the last five notes of 
** You’re here and I’m here, 
So what do we care ?”’ 

a popular music hall song of that time which 
Sharpe was constantly humming. Leon 
Goossens, at this period, was playing in a 
trio with Fransella as flute and Ticciati at 
the piano, for them Goossens wrote many 
pieces. W. W. Cobbett described Goossens 
as the perfect phantasist. 

Goossens was one of Beecham’s con- 
ductors for eight years. Subsequently he 
conducted all of the well-known London 
orchestras and the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company : a unique happening this, grand- 
father, father and son having in turn done 
this. In the seasons of 1921 to 1926 he con- 
ducted the Diaghilev Russian’ Ballet. I 
have before spoken of Diaghilev’s insistence 
on a good orchestra—the performance of 
the music of some of the ballets would 
otherwise have been impossible—and in 
1926 Goossens conducted what must have 
been the finest of them all. It included 
almost every orchestral principal of note 
and even the rank and file were first-class 
players. To Goossens, Diaghilev was a 
god : ‘‘ rarely has there been a man who so 
combined the qualities of artist, connoisseur 
and practability. He was an authority on 
music, lighting, scenery and painting and 
his taste was terrific. Possessed with an 
obsession for producing worth-while things 
which were new, he zealously kept to the 
traditions of Petipa in the choreography of 
his ballets. For him I conducted the new 
works of Les Six and other contemporaries, 
hardly a week went by .that I was not 
struggling with three or four new and 
engrossing productions. It should never be 
forgotten that without Diaghilev there 
would have been no Stravinsky, no Ravel’s 
Daphnis and Chloe.”’ 

Ballet dancers compare Goossens with 
Ernest Ansermet and Pierre Monteux: it isa 
feat of musicianship to get a good per- 
formance out of the orchestra and also to 
please the dancers. 

In 1929, the first of Goossens’s two 
operas, Judith, was produced at Covent 
Garden. Like his other opera, Don Juan de 
Manara, the libretto was by Arnold Bennett. 
On June 16th, 1928, Bennett records in his 
Journal that ‘‘ Eugene Goossens came for 
dinner. Eugene began to sing and play our 
opera Judith. He has evidently set out to do 
something not too incomprehensible. Better 
than I had expected. Dramatic. Effective. 
My libretto seemed quite good. He talked 
of a production at Covent Garden next 
year.”’? It was produced there, a year and a 
few days later, and again in the Journal 
Bennett records: ‘* Another oath broken. 
After some fantastic experiences at my own 
first nights, I had sworn never to attend 
another. But when I told the authorities of 
Covent Garden that I should not be present 
at the first performance of the Goossens-Me 
opera Judith, there was such horrified, out- 


raged protest that I accepted a box on the 
spot. And there I sat on the first-night, 
hiding behind a curtain, and surveying the 
crowded house. My highly nervous state 
was mitigated by the realisation of the 
unquestionable fact that I was not Eugene 
Goossens, exposed defenceless to the 
public and conducting the orchestra. I 
kept carefully in the box, but well inten- 
tioned friends and quidnuncs would insist on 
visiting me both before and after the 
performance. I had not the courage to tell 
them that, with the important exception of 
loud and prolonged applause, all the author 
wants on a first-night is to be left alone. I 
paid what I was afraid would be a state 
visit to the prima donna. But it was not in 
the least stately. After I had kissed her 
hand we forgot ceremony and were realistic 
with one another about all manner of 
things, and laughed like girl and boy.” 
Bennett did not live to see the premiere of 
Don Juan de Manara, the only British opera 
presented during the Coronation Season at 
Covent Garden in 1937. The day before 
the King and Queen had made their first 
visit to the Opera House, Goossens con- 
ducted a performance of Prince Igor and, 
afterwards, was presented to them. 

In the autumn of 1923 Goossens went to 
America for the first time to take charge of 
the newly founded Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and returned each season. Since 
1931 he has been the permanent conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
it is in this town that he has made his home. 

He is proud of the fact that he has con- 
ducted all the major orchestras of America. 

To mark the Golden Jubilee of the 
Cincinatti orchestra, Goossens invited the 
ten foremost composers of America to 
contribute a variation on a theme which he 
set: the composers were Paul Creston, 
Aaron Copland, Deems Taylor, Howard 
Hanson, William Schumann, Walter Piston, 
Roy Harris, Anis Fuleihan, Bernard Rogers 
and Ernest Bloch ; the result the Variations 
on a Theme of Goossens. He also offered a 
prize for a ‘Jubilee’? overture to be 
written by a native born American: the 
winner was the Negro composer, William 
Grant Still. The programmes I saw of the 
orchestra were imposing and inspiring, new 
and rarely-heard works seemed to pre- 
dominate, different indeed to the musical 
fare of this country for the last few years 
when every concert has seemed to be but a 
variation on the classical repertoire of 
Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven and 
Brahms. 

Before coming to London, Goossens 
toured Australia. Musically, he said, it was 
a revelation, the Sydney and Melbourne 
orchestras being equal to many in England 
or the U.S.A. He was surprised at the love 
of music and discernment shown by 
audiences. At his last concert he changed 
the programme at the last moment and 
included the Sacre du Printemps because so 
many people has asked to hear it. ‘‘ You 
can judge from that,’’ Goossens said, ‘* how 
good the orchestra was.’’ From Australia, 
Goossens brought the score of the Corrob- 
boree Suite, by the young Australian com- 
poser, John Antill, and gave it, with success, 
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at a concert with the London Symphony 
Orchestra at the Albert Hall. 


For the last five years Goossens has been 
associated with the Victor Recording 
Company of America, before that he 
recorded for H.M.V. but did nothing 
with this Company after the outbreak of 
war. Goossens considered his outstanding 
recordings to be the rarely heard Second 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky, Stravinsky’s 
Ballet The Nightingale, Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony, Respighi’s Pines and Fountains 
af Rome and Walton’s Violin Concerto with 
Heifetz. He also thought the recording of 
Vaughan Williams’s London Symphony was 
good, it is the only contemporary recording 
of this work. In America, Goossens com- 
mented, the recording companies come to 
you and bring their equipment, you don’t 
have to go to them and their recording 
studios, and records are made in the actual 
hall where the orchestra normally performs. 
Goossens deplored the rivalry between 
gramophone companies and the fact that 
when one company recorded a major work 
it had to be repeated by another. He con- 
sidered this merely cluttered up the 
gramophone repertoire and that it would 
be far better to avoid this unnecessary 
duplication when there were still so many 
important works calling to be recorded. 


As a conductor, Goossens’s interpreta- 
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tions are deeply felt and _ considered: 
clear and precise. He a wide range of 
styles and his performances often achieve 
brilliancy : they are always stimulating and 
exciting and tend to make the hearer 
revalue and assess even hackneyed works. 
As a composer, he ranks among the best of 
contemporary writers: without striving for 
effect or being startlingly bizarre, his 
outlook is modern and coloured by modern 
thought. His ingenuity in handling and his 
grasp of the resources of an orchestra are 
both impressive. Goossens is a great figure 
in the musical life of our times. It is high 
time that some of his more mature and 
extremely individual work should be 
recorded. When we get our National 
Opera House, his two operas should cer- 
tainly be in the permanent repertoire. His 
most recent compositions have been a 
Phantasy Concerto for Piano, dedicated to 
and performed by Jose Iturbi with the 
Cincinnati orchestra two years ago, the 
recently heard Second Symphony performed 
for the first time in London and an 
uncompleted violin concerto dedicated to 
Heifetz. At present he is working on a 
large composition for chorus, soloists, ballet 
and orchestra based on the Apocalypse. 

In his inconsiderable leisure time, usually 
on summer holidays, Goossens delights to 
paint landscapes and make pen and ink 
drawings of landscapes and steamers. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Dennis Brain (horn) and Philharmonia 


Orchestra (Siisskind): Concerto 
No. 2 in E flat, K.417 (Mozart). 
Columbia DX1365-6_(12 in., gs. gd.). 

Mozart wrote this, ‘‘ taking pity on that 
ass, ox and fool of a Leitgeb, in Vienna, 
‘May 27, 1783.’? How asinine, bovine and 
foolish could we wish to be, if such sunny 
music were to be written for us! It has just 
a tinge of the autumnal, too, perhaps. 
Beautifully recorded, and played beyond 
expectation. 

Leitgeb (or Leutgeb), the horn player, 
seems to have commanded the services of a 
number of composers. He must have been 
a wonderful player: a remarkable man, 
too, for at one time he kept a cheese shop. 
Horn concertos in 1783 were touchy 
affairs ; the instrument was sharply limited. 
Mozart, like all artists, enjoyed setting 
himself problems (perhaps some modern 
art has deeper roots therein than in other 
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motives). ‘‘ Let’s see what we can do 
with .. .”’ this or that is a frequent mood ; 
even we drudges prefer a tough analysis to 
an easy one, a problem in research to the 
nth routine rolling out of the old barrels 
of stock liquor. 

Mozart had fun with his hornist, as well 
as with the music. Now he would write in 
coloured inks, again decorate the score with 
comic exhortations to the player, who must 
have been a cordial soul, easily set grinning. 
Probably Mozart liked to sport with him in 
the spirit of the person who sucks a lemon 
before a cornet player. 

This first horn concerto of the set is the 
simplest. No horn writing then could be 
very chromatic. Mozart was ingenious in 
giving the instrument as fat a part as he 
could, in the eight works he wrote for it, 
either in concerto style or in chamber com- 
binations. The instrument had begun to 
mellow about mid-century, and then 
stopping (pushing the hand into the bell) 
had in Mozart’s young days been dis- 
covered ; this was a big advance from the 
natural horn, which had no crooks or 
valves. Crooks came first, conveniently for 
Mozart to write such works as this ; these 
provided bits of extra tube, to put the 
instrument into a different key from the 
fundamental old one. The crooks had to be 
put on and off, for various key-comforts ; 
but by using them, and stopping, the 


instrument had a far greater number of 
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notes. Valves completed the evolutionary 
process, but this was not until the roth 
century was well away. 

So, though a good many extra notes were 
available to Leutgeb, probably very few 
players could manage them safely in 
Mozart’s day. 

Einstein speaks of K.495 (which has 
already been recorded) as like this 417, but 
on a higher level: it came three years 
later, and three years for Mozart were 
better than most men’s decade of experience. 

Side 2 has a portion of lovely romantic 
moodiness: one of the best brief episodes 
of its kind in Mozart. 

The slow movement is not to hand when 
I must finish my notes, so I go on to the last, 
which has its amusing aspect (cf. near end, 
the pauses), and also, for me, its anxious 
one: with intense admiration for our 
hornists, we can’t help wondering if there 
may be a slip; and that, for me, makes 
such a work rather an ordeal. We must 
remember that it was presumably intended 
to try Leutgeb to the limit. Nowadays a 
player may make light of much of it, but it 
is still a remarkable feat, to my mind, to 
play it as Mr. Brain does, with so much 
variety of tone and volume. 


Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus 
(Sargent): Pavane (Fauré). Sung in 
French. Columbia DX1369 (12 in., 
4s. 104$d.). 

This is the Op. 50 piece for orchestra 
and ad lib. choir. I have never before heard 
the choral part: the music is quite often 
broadcast without it. I cannot make out 
the words. The men are a bit thin, aloft. 
The whole does not convey much atmos- 
phere, though it keeps nicely within a 
smallish frame of expression. I don’t feel 
that the whole comes to much, on this level 
of singing: or would, on any. That alto- 
and-viola tone is rather depressing. Mild, 
pleasant enough, but no particular point 
or style. I love Fauré, but the French 
have a weak side, and here it is, creamily 
recorded—the best aspect of the affair. 


Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Lambert): ‘ Coppelia ”— 
Ballet Music (Delibes). Columbia 
DX1371-2 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

The items are Prelude and Mazurka, with 
Swanilda’s Waltz and Czardas, Valse de la 
Boupee, Bolero, Gigue from Act 1, and Theme 
Slave Variée from Act 11. We know of 
Coppelius in another connection. Coppelia 
was his creation (the ballet’s sub-title des- 
cribes her as “‘ la fille aux yeux d’email ’’) 
—the lifelike doll with whom Frantz fell in 
love, though he already had a sweetheart, 
Swanilda. She, of course, wins in the end, 
and baffles the too clever Coppelius, by 
posing as the doll, and smashing up the 
place. 

This is a sonorous, well-sustained and 
happily bright - toned recording. The 
czardas (danced by Swanilda: its first 
appearance in a ballet) seems to need two 
parts, the Jassu and friss, respectively slow 
and lively. Delibes’s waltzes are as good as 
the best of Tchaikovsky’s: I think, better, 
if taken in toto, for the Russian could droop. 
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HIRE PURCHASE 
AT RIMINGTONS 


For some time past I have felt that Rimingtons 
should be able to make the hire purchase of 
radio sets and reproducers a matter entirely 


between their customers and themselves. 


Although credit facilities (to use the elegant 
term) are a very practical and sensible means 
of obtaining what one desires without unduly 
shocking either income or capital, there is a most 
reasonable wish to have any such transaction 


treated confidentially as well as expeditiously. 


We have now got our scheme in operation for 
the hire purchase of any instrument priced at 
£50 or more, and full details will be sent to 
anyone interested in general or with respect to 


some particular model. FRED sMITH 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD. 


42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 GERRARD 1171 
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Brings you a new recording of 
& & 


‘DIE SCHONE MULLERIN” 
Schubert 


(1) Das Wandern (2) Wohin? (3) Halt! 
(4) Danksagung an den Bach 
(5) Am Feierabend (6) Der Neugierige 















GREATEST 


VICTOR DE SABATA 
conducting the 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE AUGUSTEO 
ROME 
*_Sinfonia—Verdi 


“J Vespri Siciliani’ DB 6444 


YEHUDI AND HEPHZIBAH MENUHIN 


Sonata No. 3 in D Minor, Op. 108 — Brahms 
DB 6441-3 
Auto Coupling Nos. DB 9103-5 


HUNGARIAN STRING QUARTET 
(Zoltan Szekely, Alexandre Moskowsky, Denes Koromzay, 
Vilmos Palotat) 

Quartet in D Minor, K. 421 — Mozart 


DB 6445-7 
Auto Coupling Nos. DB 9106-8 


MARGHERITA CAROSIO 
and the Royal Opera House Orchestr 1, Covent Gard:n 
conducted by Franco Patané 
La madre mia—“Lina”—Ponchielli ; Ah ! non 
credea Mirarti — “La Sonnambula ” — 
Bellini - - - - - DB6388 


MOISEIWITSCH 
Pictures at an Exhibition— Moussorgsky 


1. The Gnome, 2. The Old Castle, 3. Tuilleries, 4. Bydlo, 
Ballet of the Unhatch:d Chickens, 6. Samuel Goldenberg and 
7 wma 7. The Market Place at Limoges, 8. Catacombes, 
9. The Hut on Fowls’ Legs, 10. The Great Gate of Kiev. 
C 3576-9 
Auto Cou] l.ug Nos. C 7674-7 


FERNANDO GERMANI 
(Recorded on Westminster Cathedral organ) 
Chorale No. 3 in A Minor— Cesar Franck 
C 3580-1 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by BARBIROLLI 
“Der Rosenkavalier ”’ Suite — Richard Strauss 
C 3556-8 
—‘ Lohengrin”—Prelude to Act 3— 
Wagner 


(6th side) 


Auto Coupling Nos. C 7651-3 
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DB 6252-3 


‘ntended io complete the recording of the 
song cycle by the issue of two double-sided records 
each month until ‘he entire work is available. 





ARTISTS 





BY APPOINTMENT 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


Broadcasting from Cape Town on the Occasion 
of her Twenty-first Birthday, 21st April, 1947. 
RB g560 


The profits from this record are being paid to Charities 
nominated by H.R.H. Princess Eliza 





MICHELANGELI 


Canzone e Danza— Mompou - 
Malaguenia—Albeniz - 


: DA 5432 
ANNE ZIEGLER & 
WEBSTER BOOTH 


Dearest Love—* Operette ”’—Coward 
O Lovely Night—Landon Ronald {}B 9552 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
conducted by Georg: Melachrin> 
Poeme—Fibich ; Masquerade—arr. Melachrino 

B 9554 
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JEAN CAVALL 


Imaginez - Bosse 
The ‘len (From “ Together Again”) 9555 
PERRY COMO 
That’s the beginning of the End; They say 
it’s Wonderful (From “ Annie, Get your 
Gun”) - - - - - BD1167 


TOMMY DORSEY 
and his Orchestra 
Gotta get me somebody to Love (From “ Duel 
in the Sun’’); Hear my Song, Violetta BD1166 


SPIKE JONES 

and his City Slickers 
My Pretty Girl - f 
Behind those Swinging Doors }BD 1168 


THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
directed by Paul Fenoulhet 


Imaginez; It’s Dreamtime - - BD5976 


JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 

A Gal in Calico (From ‘‘ The Time, the Place 
and the Girl”) ; They say it’s Wonderful 
(From “Annie, Get your Gun”) - BD 5975 
People will say we’re in Love; Oh, what a 
beautiful mornin’ (Both from Oklahoma) 
D 5974 





Swing Series of 1947 


COUNT BASIE 
and his Orchestra 
Bill’s Mill; Free Eats - - - Bg557 
HERBIE FIELDS 
and his Orchestra 


Blue Fields; A Huggin’ and a Chalkin’ B 9558 


HARRY HAYES 
an! his Band 
OP Man Rebop - - 


Scuttlebutt ; B 9559 


rHE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Dates: Paris, 1870 (shortly before the 
Franco-German war began); England 
(Empire), 1906—Genée. Sadler’s Wells, 
1933 3 new act, about 1938, adding to the 
original choreography of Petipa and 
Cecchetti other dances by Sergiev and 
Massine (Danilova as Swanilda). I don’t 
swear to any dates about ballet, concerning 
which I have little personal knowledge— 
I’m not balletic, though sympathetic—and 
so have to collect any bits from various 
sources. 

Anyway, the music is entirely coaxing, 
engaging, caressing. I wish I were oftener 
thus cozened. W.R.A. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Boyd 

Neel): Raymond Overture (Am- 

\ broise Thomas). Decca K1299 (12 in., 
5s. o#d.). 

It is not so long since Decca brought out 
the Overtures to Zampa and Mignon, and to 
these they now add a third favourite. 
Whereas Mignon was until recently popular 
in England, I doubt if Raymond has ever 
been done here. It came out in 1851 (the 
year of Rigoletto) and failed even in Paris. 
The Germans liked it well enough and tl:e 
attractive overture is a universal winncr. 
Now that so much orchestral playing in our 
concert halls is of poor quality, it is par- 
ticularly important that the gramophone 
maintains a high standard of performance, 
and it is good to find this standard applied 
to popular music written for, and so seldom 
played by, full orchestra. Boyd Neel is one 
of our most meticulous conductors and he 
has obviously lavished as much care on 
Thomas as he does for Bach and Handel. 


National Symphony Orchestra _ (Fis- 
toulari) : Marche Slav, Op. 31 (Tchai- 
kovsky). Decca K1282 (12 in., 5s. 94d.) 

Always the salesman’s pet record! How 
many gramophones have been sold on the 
strength of recordings of this piece through 
the ages ? And how it comes up all fresh 
to serve the latest ffrr recording, which it 
does to some purpose. The music dates 
from 1877 and was inspired by a concert in 
aid of soldiers wounded in the war between 

Turkey and Serbia, in which Russia was to 

become involved. It is derived largely from 

Serbian airs with the Russian National 

Hymn thrown in to show whose side we are 

on. Fistoulari as an experienced ballet con- 

ductor gives it all the necessary life and 
fire, and the last few inches are indeed truly 
terrific. A record to show off the new 

gramophone. R. W. 


Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra (Fritz 
Reiner): Symphony No. 6, Op. 53 
(Shostakovitch) ; and * Colas Breug- 
non ” Overture (Kabalevsky). 
Columbia LXg98-1002 (12 ins., 
36s. @d.).. Auto. LX8563-7. 

Very powerful recording, that brings out 
all the detail one can believe the score to 
contain (I have not seen the music). The 
tone is powerful, rightly pungent, and 
beautifully swayed by the conductor and 
his men. 

The composer finished his ninth sym- 
phony in August, 1945. There may be a 
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tenth by now. Too fast? I think so. He 
doesn’t give himself time to grow: so I feel. 

The Sixth dates from 1939, and was 
issued in U.S.A. as a recording late in 1945. 
There was already one by the Phily, which 
I have not heard. The Fifth had come out 
two years earlier. 

I read that the Sixth was first meant as 
a tribute to Lenin, with a choral section, 
not now in it. It appears to have no 
** programme.” 

I have ample sympathy for the romantic 
composer of to-day, but I wish he could 
seem to feel happier about things. This 
long slow first movement begins well ; the 
drama is afoot ; but I don’t find it getting 


very far, or carrying me with it all its. 


rather lengthy way. Still, this is good 
modern darkling-romance. The scoring 
has some striking moments—e.g., end of 
side 1. On the whole, though, I find the 
composer’s instrumentation rather shrill 
and edgey. That long movement, even if 
it does not develop too well, seems to 
improve as I hear it again, after a year or 
two. If you have plenty of. liking for the 
Russian moodiness, and for this composer’s 
still youthful-sounding urgencies (there are 
bits that remind me of No. 1), you will 
enjoy the rich sweeps of this impressive 
recording, and the big budget of ideas that 
he pours out at leisure. 


The feeling, rather than the thought, is 
taut. You need patience. I doubt if any 
but a really big composer—which to my 
mind Shostakovitch is not—could sustain 
a plan and fill a canvas as big as this time- 
scheme he has set for the first movement. 
He occupies, rather than fills, the canvas. 
And I’m not sure that I want to pay my 
money for the extent of windy warbling 
that uses up a good deal of sides 3 and 4. 
He tends to carry on from ideas, not so 
much carry them on. At times I rather like 
his way of pervigilating. I thought that on 
side 4 he was going to be Lisztian (there 
is a lot of post-Liszt stuff in him, of course). 
It is when he seems inclined to develop 
that I think he tends to flop. One can’t 
just go on singing and—as it might seem— 
hoping for the feeling to flow into form. 
This is the notion that I get from aspects 
like side five’s. I can’t help thinking the 
composer is a wanderer, pleasing as the 
sounds are, and sufficiently spread out to 
make here, an impressive finish. I’d like 
to study the score, and see if the thing comes 
up in thought-effect and power. 

The other two movements are on the 
skittish side, it would seem ; one is a quite 
good scherzo, admirably bringing out the 
style and pungency of the reading and the 
recording, both. In its not very important 
way, the music of the second movement 
seems to have a good deal of fun, or perhaps 
sardonic intent, and to be cleverly orches- 
trated for its purpose. The finale does not 
appear to come off so well: maybe it is 
intended to be parodic: the Italian opera 
panache of a century ago seems to be 
** taken off,” but there is not enough fresh- 
ness here, whether you think of opera or 
the Viennese swagger of the J. Strauss 
order. I think Shostakovitch has mistaken 
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his line. And there is not enough brain- 
work, after the very long first movement, 
to make a symphony of the whole. 

As such, the thing appears to me to miss 
fire ; but there are pleasures, for the right 
mood, in the first and second movements. 
On all present showing, however I don’t see 
Shostakovitch moving up into the company 
of the truly great. 

Kabalevsky, composer, pianist and 
musical journalist (born 1904), has written 
four symphonies, one of them choral 


‘(a Lenin commemoration), as well as the 


opera (1937) from which this extract is 
taken. Its title is The Master of Clamecy 
(after Rolland’s novel of 1918, entitled 
Colas Breugnon). 

The overture is gay, tuneful, easy to 
like: in the good light-opera tradition of 
Central Europe, with a bit of syncopation 
thrown into the military-sounding, sportive 
mixture, without any striking tune-stuff. 
It is well orchestrated, with some humour, 
and brilliantly recorded, coming to an 
almost Rossinian cres. finish. 


Symphony Orchestra of the Augusteo, 
Rome (de Sabata): “I Vespri 
Siciliani *” — Sinfonia (Verdi). 
H.M.V. DB6444 (12 ins., 7s. 4d.). 

Verdi had undertaken in 1848 to provide 
an opera for Paris, the libretto to be by 

Scribe. He did not get it until the end of 

1853, and then another librettist had a 

hand in it. The work came after the great 

trio, Rigoletto, Trovatore, Traviata. The 

‘*vespers’’ means the massacre of the 

French, who occupied Sicily. The killing 

began at vesper-time on Easter Monday, 

1282. The phrase came to mean a 

treacherous attack. It was a story of blood 

(Wagner called it one among various 

*‘nights of carnage’? he could name). 

Verdi heard Meyerbeer in 1854, and 

perhaps thought he would try that particular 

*ercles vein. The plot turns on the expected 

love of an A-side man for a B-side woman. 

Her captor turns out to be the father of 

the A man, her rescuer: that sort of thing 

. ;a long work, heavy going in “‘ meller ”’ 
but not very mellow drama, it would seem. 

I have never heard or seen it. The over- 

ture is said to be among its best parts. I 

cannot do better than pass on, with acknow- 

ledgment, the words of Francis Toye, 
from his excellent book on Verdi and his 
work : “‘ In it figure three themes from the 
opera, the beginning of the Allegro being 
the tune associated with the massacre of 
the French, the beautiful pianissimo subject 
with tremolando strings, that of the fare- 
well scene when Procida (a conspirator) 
and Elena prepare to die . . .; the most 
prominent theme of all is identical with 
the fine tune which forms the climax of the 


duet between Monforte (the French 
Governor) and Arrigo” (the Sicilian 
officer). He speaks of the overture’s 


representing “‘ better than the opera itself, 
the gloom, the fury and the pathos of the 
dramatic idea.” It does indeed vividly 
represent these emotions, laid on with all 
Verdi’s supreme, straight-hitting skill. The 
whole effect is quite tremendous, and that 
goes for the recording too. 
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Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli) : ‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier” Suite (Richard 
Strauss). Prelude to Act 3, ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin”? (Wagner). H.M.V. C3556-8 


(12 in., 14s. 74d.). Auto C7661-3. 

The Strauss, which bears the inscription, 
**New orchestration by the composer ”’ 
(Why ?) is very powerfully recorded, with 
a rather edgey production in ff, of the kind 
that I confess does not highly appeal to me, 
while I remember the extreme sonority 
achieved by the composer. It is all rather 
stunning : sometimes in a sense of the word 
that I enjoy, sometimes in another sense. 

The Strauss opera was a wonderful bit of 
hand-in-glove collaboration. It was pro- 
duced in January, 1911, filmed about 1926, 
and now that a whole Rossini opera has 
been done, might be due for filming again 
—in, I fear, tremulous twaddlicolour. Not 
much of the music seems to have been 
played on the concert platform: usually 
the waltz. I remember Ethel Smyth’s 
speaking of the work as one thinks of the 
later Swinburne. It is possible to be sur- 
feited, and even to agree that the big 
ensembles don’t come off best. 

No particulars of the extracts are fur- 
nished with the records I have. Presumably 
the newer public will just enjoy the 
lusciousness for its general excitement. 
That, I think, cannot fade, even if the 
work’s eroticism may seem excessive. Per- 
haps, as with Swinburne’s art, it is bound 
to be rather that of a particular period: a 
culmination. (And, as did the poet, the 
composer has rather mournfully declined 
in old age.) 

The prelude introduces in the first two 
phrases Octavian and the Princess ; then 
the rosy rapture, and at 14 ins. the more 
serious theme (oboe) of the Princess as one 
who reflects ; soon, as one who must resign 
herself to the passing of the love affair. 
There are on side two the Rose theme 
(celesta in it), and Sophie’s triplet-figure 
theme of the sweetness of this ‘‘ rose of 
paradise ’’ (between 1} and 1} ins.) Those 
triplets are a familiar Straussian finger- 
print. The recording reaches its best level, 
I think, in this medium-tone. It is in the 
loudest that I am yet somewhat dubious 
of certain products. One of the central 
themes of the whole opera, which revels in 
waltzes, more than any other ever written, 
is heard early on side 3 (Ochs’) ; there is a 
whole suite of waltz-charm in the opera 
(another tune is at 1} ins. from the end of 
side 3, when the smug Baron preens himself 
on his fortune, typical of his family). The 
turnover, 3-4, is a bad one: right in the 
middle of the sweeping waltz. There are 
other notes in the opera—those of rivalry, 
even strife, high and low comedy, scarcely 
sounded here ; but we have an epitome of 
most of the music’s climaxes, emphasising, 
naturally, the melodies and harmonies 
most likely to be remembered, from the 
alas, very rare hearings of the work ; the 
comedy and tragedy are apt to be over- 
looked. In the swirl of recorded power we 


may well let ourselves be carried away by 
this often gorgeously reproduced music of 
an age that has passed for ever. 

The Lohengrin joy proceeds with some 
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tremendous crashes and a volume that will 
excite every listener. It is all larger-than- 
life, but maybe Wagner would have roared 
his delight. The solo bit mid-way is slightly 
erratic in rhythm, though it and the 
succeeding few moments of wind tone are 
a sweet contrast to the rather too smashing 
attack of the rest. 


Harriet Cohen (piano) with orchestra 
(Sargent) : Morning Song, “ May- 
time in Sussex” (Bax). Columbia 
DX1361 (12 ins., 4d. 104d.). 

I am always happy to hear Bax, quite 
the most satisfying, to me, of our composers. 
He lives on the Sussex Downs, and is, I 
hear, a friendly frequenter of a “local.” 
He has given us several other Spring moods, 
some evoked by May ; as far back as 1911 
there was his May Night in the Ukraine, and 
in 1918 he offered a picture of an English 
May Evening. He ranks with Delius as a 
poet of Nature. 

This picture, I am told, is dedicated to 
Princess Elizabeth. It begins with a heart- 
on-sleeve tune, and before long makes us 
think of some of Elgar’s feeling: just the 
good old romantic spirit, in which Bax has 
always happily avowed that he works. The 
piano recording is sonorous, even a trifle 
clangy: but for May morning, the black- 
smith’s tone-tincture may surely be added, 
as well as the blackbird’s. 

In the middle comes a theme that seems 
even more simple than most of Bax’s. 
The entwining harmonies are also a little 
less leafily lush than of old. The orchestra’s 
wind winding is sweet, strong, full-bodied. 

So the promise of Spring is worked out 
in a powerfully burgeoning score, perhaps 
a wee bit stiffly shaped, it seems at a first 
hearing : I mean, in the playing and rather 
massive recording ; but I don’t know the 
score, and the composer seems to be in 
lusty mood: so everyone backs him up in 
the not subtle and perhaps not very new, 
slightly hodge-podgeish, music : a cordial to 
the weary heart. 


Eileen Joyce (piano), London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Erich Leins- 
dorf) : Concerto No. 2 in C minor, 
Op. 18 (Score, Hawkes). Eileen 
Joyce (piano solo): Humoresque, 
No. 5, Op. 10 (Rachmaninov). 
Decca K1545-9 (12 ins., 28s. 114d.). 
Auto AK1545-9. 

A new recording, the first here since 
pre-war days, for the gratification of those 
who have grown up to know such music 
during the war, and for the demonstration 
of the scope and sweetness of post-war 
recording. Perhaps no one will ever touch 
the work as the composer did, but few will 
fail to find this interpreter’s playing sym- 
pathetic. Such full writing as this delights 
the lover of lush pianism. I particularly 
like the bland orchestral homogencity, the 
values within my preferred range of ear- 
comforting sounds (some records still 
exceed these), the engaging sense of 
bonhomie, rather than the attempt, some- 
times made by the Flash Harry type of 
conductor and soloist, to clamp Superman’s 
fetters on a composer who did not at all 
aspire to that role. The slow movement is 
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a charmer, very difficult to articulate both 
clearly and winningly. It must be leisurely 
and not lazy, meditative and not moon- 
struck. The magic is tricky. 

I like this product of sympathy and 
insight very much. Only the super-duper- 
seekers need be warned off. All others, 
welcomed, should be easily won. 

The Humoresque, a pleasant little scherzo 
with a middle section of Griegian sentiment, 
shows what I always like to hear, the 
softest tone of the piano. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Jorda) : 

o Russian Easter Festival Overture 
(Rimsky-Korsakov). Decca K1522-3 
(12 ins., 11s. 7d.). Auto AK1522-3. 

A capital pictorial piece, containing some 
enjoyable bits of solo work. It is so long 
since I heard this that it comes with very 
pleasing freshness : add to that, that I may 
be growing, in my old age, to like some 
things that once were not amusing. 
Tolerance ? Or titivation ? 

Rimsky-Korsakov describes the piece as 
based on impressions of childhood, when 
he lived opposite a monastery. An alterna- 
tive name for it is The Bright Holiday 
(i.e., Easter). He muses on the thronged 
cathedral, on the Gospel prophecies and 
the pagan roots of the festival. In_ his 
autobiography he says that the introduc- 
tion, on the theme of “‘ Let God arise, that 
His enemies be scattered . ; like as wax 
melteth at the fire, so let the ungodly 
perish at the presence of God ”’ (a quotation 
from Psalm 68 which he printed in the 
score), alternates with an_ ecclesiastical 
theme “An angel wailed.” Thus the 
resurrection scene appealed to him. ‘‘ The 
gloomy colours of the Andante lugubre 
seemed to depict the holy sepulchre that 
had shone with ineffable light at the 
moment of the resurrection, in the transi- 
tion to the Allegro.” Its beginning, ‘‘ Let 
them also that hate him flee before him,”’ 
led to the holiday mood of the Greek 
orthodox service; the solemn trumpet 
voice of the Archangel was replaced by a 
tonal reproduction of the joyous, almost 
dance-like bell tolling, alternating now 
with the clerk’s rapid readirg, and now 
with the chant of the priests giving out 
the glad tidings of the gospel. The obikhod 
theme, ‘‘ Christ is risen,’’ which forms ¢ 
subsidiary part of the overture, appears 
amid the trumpet blasts and the bell 
tolling, constituting also a triumphal coda. 

(Obikhod is a collection of canticles—the 
first music printed in Russia—1772.) 

I note an.oddity : a recording by Stokow- 
ski employed a voice in one passage instead 
of the original trombone. 

So, the composer paints for our delight 
‘* the legendary and heathen aspects of the 
feast, and the transition from the gloom and 
mystery of Passion Saturday to the un- 
bridled pagan-religious merry-making of 
Easter Sunday morn.”’ Here is the Russian 
ikon-painting—joy in colour. 

I wonder how all this now sounds, in 
Russia. 

At any rate, the many orchestral com- 
binations come out quite thrillingly: 
trombones, bells, the delicacy of the violin 
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Franck’s delightful Symphonic Variations, although easy to listen to, are no five-finger 
exercise for the pianist, who must have a meticulous sense of time and utilise the utmost 
precision. Eileen Joyce plays this work with great feeling and understanding, accom- 
panied by the Conservatoire Orchestra, conducted by Charles Minch. Decca full 
frequency range recording ensures that every delicacy of tone and shade is present 
on these records to a degree of perfection unattainable by any other system. 


Cesar Franck, Symphonie Variations for piano and orchestra with Eileen Joyce 
and the Conservatoire Orchestra, conductor Charles Miinch. K 1587-88. Automatic couplings AK1587-88 
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The 
“ASTRA PLUS” 


.... really first-class 


reproduction covering 
the full range of 
modern recordings 


“The Gramophone,’ April, 1947 


This is precisely what we aimed at in designing 
the “ ASTRA PLUS ’’—it consists of two simple 
but tasteful cabinets containing the finest 
components available to-day :— 

The Wilkins and Wright moving coil 

pick-up. 

The Garrard or Collaro induction motor. 


The new PLUS amplifier with its fre- 
quency response from 30-15,000 cycles 
within +1 db. and its phenomenally low 
hum and distortion level. 

The new twin-cone 12 in. loudspeaker, 


housed in a resonance-proofed cabinet, 
3 ft. x 3 ft. x 1 ft. 


In addition the new Straight-Superhet radio unit 
can be fitted if desired, giving you access to the 
full range of the B.B.C.’s best transmission, as well 
as the pick of Overseas Broadcasts. 


Hear the 


“ASTRA PLUS” 


TheGramophone Exchange Ltd., 
Astra House 


121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 


ANNUAL HOLIDAYS 
This business will be closed entirely from the evening of 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7th, until MONDAY, JUNE 23rd. 
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DAVEY RADIO 

We are often asked why we do not advertise the 
D.R. instruments more freely, and give the public 
more information concerning them. The answer is 
that we do not think it fair to do so yet. We are 
making them as fast as present-day restrictions permit, 
but yet we are keeping a number of valued customers 
waiting. So long as the drastic timber restrictions 
and other shortages prevent us from catching up on 
our order list, so long must we consider a certain 
reticence to be our proper part. We will tell the 
world about Davey Radio when we can add the one 
piece of information of real interest to prospective 
customers, namely, that they can have the goods 
which they order without undue delay. 


OUR RECORD SERVICE 

In the face of all difficulties we have been at pains 
to build up our stock of records, and can confidently 
claim to have as fine a collection of all that is best in 
classical recorded music as can be found anywhere in 
London. We have a particularly large stock of the 
new Decca ‘‘ f.f.r.r.’’ recordings, including many back 
numbers which have been unobtainable for some time. 


For callers and postal customers alike, it is generally 
true that *‘ you can get it at E.M.G.”’ 


SCORES 


The following important new Miniature Scores have 
now been added to our large selection : 


Mozart : Piano Concertos K.467 in C major; K.482 
in E flat ; K.491 in C minor ; K.503 in C major ; 
K.537 in D major, 5/- each : also Rondo in A, K.386 
for Piano and Orchestra, 3/9. This last has been 
recorded “by Eileen Joyce with Orchestra under 
Clarence Raybould. 


Our ‘‘ Monthly Letter,’’ besides reviewing the new 
records, gives information about new scores, and 
interesting new books on music, as they appear. 


Record Storage Envelopes : buff, without centre 
hole, 16/8 per 100, postage 10d. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lop. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is tust hehind the Princes Theatre) 
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bits, all blend wonderfully well. I am 
particularly pleased that the loudest scoring 
on these records does not offend my old 
ear. I am sure the gramophone plays its 
best and kindest part when it is content to 
behave like one, and not to fable of Frogs 
and Oxen ; this, with every regard for its 
really exciting progress towards tonal truth 
and volume. But the gramophone’s art is 
that of the actor, who does not convince 
merely by trying to “‘ be natural’’: any 
more than the Albert Hall convinces by 
trying to be anything but an arena absurdly 
boxed in—and meant to be boxed (not 
played) in. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(de Sabata): Symphony No. 3 in Eb 

VY major, Op. 55, “Eroica” (Beet- 
hoven). Decca K1507-13 (12 in., 
40s. 63d.). Auto. AK1507-13. Score, 
Hawkes, Eulenburg. 

A pellucid performance, not like common 
ones. It pleases me; it is individual, but 
not cranky ; and it has brains. 

First Movement.—Very steady pace: this 
helps to open out the new world. Light 
texture, on the whole (as recorded). Wind 
has bloom on the tone. I like the reading, 
but is it a wee bit too deliberate in places 
like those repeated strokes, side 1? One 
could argue that the impetuous Beethoven 
is now blended with the imperious, the 
king-like—which should mean deliberation 
rather than haste. 

Syncopations befit the eager world- 
changer ; but the gentler side (second idea, 
bar 45—bass taken from No.1) has to be 
remembered. This influence is strong in de 
Sabata’s thought. Here is a conductor who 
thinks, perhaps broods. I like him. We 
have too many Flash Harrys still. Follow- 
ers of the score may like to note the five 
chief ideas, which come at bars 1, 45, 57, 65 
and 83, too close to distinguish by inch- 
markings on the record. 

End of side 1, just entering on Develop- 
ment; something on No. 3, then the 
opener, with accompaniment of leaping 
No. 4. Excitement does not flag, as when a 
conductor bashes at it all (we have a few 
dreadful bashers: Oh that they were 
bashed !). Fugal threat before mid-side 2: 
rhythm of No. 3, tautened ; and syncopa- 
tion again, thrusting, plus that grand 
discord: the best intensity yet heard in a 
symphony (not done with noise ; think back 
to 1804). Fine stroke brings in 6th theme, 
easing tension. ‘The side ends. 

The kingly rod is resumed. No. 1 develops 
a little on side 3, and the stage is set for the 
Recapitulation ; the oft-argued horn entry 
is as tip-toedly awaited as ever. I don’t 
think any recording has so_pastorally 
ushered in the final section of a “‘ first move- 
ment ’”’ ; and we forget not to savour also 
that fresh key just at the recapitulation : first 
F, and then D flat. Perhaps this is a shade 
too easy-going ? One advantage is that you 
can savour the instrumentation better. 
Beethoven’s marked pace was Allegro con 
brio, one bar a second, which de Sabata 
never approaches. (My side 4 swings a 
trifle, by the way.) 

The sixth theme (minor) is splendidly 
changed, in its recapitulation presentation 
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(early mid-side 4), just after the Coda has 
begun. I don’t think I’ve heard the parts so 
well elsewhere. 

Is anyone pained at a conductor who 
seems to loaf and invite his soul, in Whit- 
man’s fashion, in the Eroica? Ifso, I would 
not strike him to the earth; but having 
heard so many fractious, would-be frabjous 
Eroicas, I feel, on this hot May day, inclined 
for a little loafing and inviting, even in 
so revolutionary a work as this. And 
revolutions don’t always come with thunder- 
claps. 

Second Movement.—Always difficult to 
hold, with English orchestras, which are 
weak in rhythm: too easy-going. That is 
where a Toscanini’s drive comes in useful, 
even if it be felt a bit excessive, elsewhere. 
This is a civilised string tone, for which I 
give thanks. Beautiful recording here. The 
delicacies of instrumentation in this work 
often pass unnoticed: trifles like the five- 
part strings just before the entry of the oboe 
at bar 36. 

Scherzo.—A tiny preliminary sound threw 
me out in my beating. Demure, perhaps, 
until he roars (Bottom, M.N.D. ? Mendel- 
ssohn certainly got an idea from around 
235, in the trio: or, you might say, from its 
start ?). Perhaps this performance is a bit 
stiff in the rhythmic joints. Demureness 
is pretty, but I miss the spunk a little. Still, 
nobody could miss that in the rib-digging 
coda, emphasising the down-leaping arpeg- 
gios, for which overhaul 145-50. 

Finale.—No lack of vim here. Was he 
saving ? And I praise the really soft tone, 
so often lacking on records. The device 
Beethoven used is so familiar now that we 
may lose some of the shock of delight with 
which it came upon the perceptive, fit 
auditor a hundred and forty-three years 
ago. The work’s third fugue starts an inch 
from the end of side 12 (bar 117). 

Fugality, counterpoint—characteristics 
also of late Mozart and to some extent of 
Haydn (plus Mozart’s late chromaticism) ; 
but the new fugalities, with variations, were 
among Beethoven’s new-building ways. 
The light counterpoint at the first inch of 13 
is among the best compound devices of all 
(why can one go for a generation among 
‘* appreciation ’’ prattlers, and never hear 
this, or a dozen other of the deepest 
musicianly things, ever referred to ? Have 
these people no ears of their own ?). 

The light of benignance is on the Andante 
—handsome, warm, nobly philosophic. A 
sunset glow, one could say. Sing this over 
the world of to-day, all ye who say that 
greatness once existed. Here is the heroic- 
romantic, to perfection. 


Orchestre de la Société des Concerts 
y du Conservatoire (Charles Miinch) : 
Daphnis and Chloe (Ravel). Decca 
K1584-6 (12 ins., 17s. 44d.). Auto. 
AK1584-6. Score, Durand. 

It is not difficult to get confused about 
the relation of the two suites to the original 
ballet of 1912 (composed 1910). The plot 
is about the love of Daphnis and Chloe, 
the latter’s being carried. off by pirates, 
Pan’s help in her rescue, and the celebra- 
tions which follow her return. The ballet 
was composed of three “‘ tableaux,” and 
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from parts of these we get two suites, each 
of three pieces: No. 1, Nocturne, Interlude, 
Warriors’ Dance; No. 2, Daybreak, Panto- 
mime, General Dance. Part of the plot is 
not dealt with in the suites: that in which 
Chloe has been carried off by the pirates, 
and Pan’s aid is sought. 

It should be noted that these records 
omit the Interlude from the first suite. 
This was originally a brief episode for 
unaccompanied wordless choir, placed 
between the scene of the nymphs’ com- 
forting Daphnis and calling upon Pan 
(Nocturne), and the scene in the pirates’ 
lair (Danse guerriére). 

Nocturne.—Chloe has been carried off, 
and Daphnis despairs. Remarkable 
‘atmosphere’? of mystery, apt for the 
action. Three sculptured nymphs by the 
grotto come to life ; each has her cadenza. 
They dance. Seeing Daphnis, they take 
pity on him, wipe his tears, and call Pan. 

Danse guerriére—Side 2. Glorious wild 
piratical stuff. The softer bit, aloft, stands 
for Chloe’s pleadings. This side is instruc- 
tive: one thinks of other amazing things 
happening around 1910-12. Has anyone 
closely, comparatively, studied Stravinsky 
and Ravel, in their finest ballet works ? 
The colour and fire are splendidly conveyed 
here. 

The other (2nd) suite is on sides 3-6. 
I wrote about the provenance of this in 
November, 1945, and there was an article 
about the ballet as a whole in November, 
1935 (page 225) ; those who have the issue 
can refer to it. The tonal splendours of 
Ravel perhaps can enjoy a degree of rich- 
ness a little higher than that afforded here. 
There is no weakness, and the remarkable 
wind warblings are launched with ripe art: 
the conductor does an exceedingly good 
job of work. I suppose there are few more 
wonderful scores than these of Ravel’s (and 
Debussy’s) : or now, ever will be. (Have 
we not come to a thin period ?) I like the 
way things are swayed and built, without 
the old rather noisy feeling that used to be 
common. Side 3, Daybreak, is as good an 
example as any. These large orchestras 
present immense problems ; consider the 
score, in which wood is largely in threes, 
not twos: with all the extras such as cor 
anglais, double bassoon, and a vast battery 
of percussion (cymbals, tam-tam, castanets, 
triangle, bass drum, military drum, 
celesta, glockenspiel), with harps and 
chorus ; which last Ravel felt he needed, 
for he wrote to the Times when Diaghilev 
said he intended to omit it. 

Side 4 is perhaps the cutest, as regards 
manipulation by composer and performers 
but the whole is deliciously artful. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Leinsdorf): Overture, “ Der Frei- 
chiitz ” (Weber). Decca K1589 (12 in. 


5s. gtd.). 

Delightful sonority: those opening notes 
are good tests, so is the horn passage, all 
ripe, round, sun-warmed. This is the true 
Weberian magic, which never fails through- 
out the opera. It derives from the Nature- 
romance, a German speciality. The use of 
themes in the overture was almost entirely 
(not quite) new. Thehorrific elements of the 
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plot are now suggested, and the humane: 
the first quick air is from Max’s, when 
he feels himself becoming tangled in evil 
Here there is a powerful sonority and 
plenteous brilliance. Leinsdorf, from the 
U.S.A., seems to have a clear feeling for 
this deep-throated romance. 

The last tune on side 1 is also Max’s 
(the descending-arpeggio one): in the 
Wolf’s Glen, he is affrighted. 

Side 2 brings a pearly sheen to the final 
section of Agatha’s air of hope. In the 
working out, there are some good touches 
of bass sonority. The pause near the end, 
followed by the outburst, is a capital melo- 
dramatic stroke. There is no exaggeration 
here, such as some weary conductors 
foolishly use. The music is sufficient in 
itself, without mauling. W.R.A. 


P.S.—May, page 178, column 2, para- 
graph 2, line 2: I wrote “‘ do not over- 
stimulate us”: and my tiny Gargeryan 
quotation passed unnoticed by the proof- 
correcting powers—including, I suppose, 
myself.—W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin (piano 
and violin): Sonata No. 3 in D 
minor, Op. 108 (Brahms). H.M.V. 
DB6441-3 (12 in., 22s.). Auto. DB 
9103-5. 

The notoriously inaccurate nature of the 
numbering of so many musical works is 
again illustrated by the fact that we think 
of the D minor Violin and Piano Sonata 
as being the third of Brahms’ works in 
this form, whereas it is the sixth. The manu- 
script of his first essay in the form was 
mysteriously lost on the eve of publication 
and the next two of these works were 
destroyed by the composer himself. He was 
always a musical infanticide, and perhaps 
the disappearance of the first work is not, 
after all, so mysterious. 

The reason for the rejection of the two 
works alluded to above was that Brahms’ 
critical sense told him that his piano parts 
were too symphonic, and so that there was 
not a just balance between violin and piano. 
He had to clarify his piano writing: and this 
he finally did in the eight piano pieces of his 
Op. 76, four Capriccios and four Inter- 
mezzi. These were written between 1871 
and 1878, and in the latter year came the 
Violin and Piano Sonata in G major which 
we know as No. 1. 

In the summer of 1889, Brahms and 
Joachim gave the first public performance, 
at one of Joachim’s concerts in Vienna, of 
the D minor Sonata. It is in four move- 
ments, whereas the two previous sonatas 
have three, and is the most extended and 
symphonic of the three published works : 
but it preserves, in the hands of skilled 
performers, a fine balance between the two 
instruments. 

In this recording, though there is, of 
course, no question of the skill of the per- 
formers, the piano, for once, tends to over- 
weight the violin: in the final chord of the 
last movement Yehudi Menuhin suffers, 
indeed, an almost total eclipse! Apart 
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from the question of balance there are 
several points in the interpretation of the 
Sonata about which one feels inclined to 
argue. Brahms has marked a sforzando on 
the second quaver of the second subject in 
the first movement which Hephzibah Menu- 
hin plays in surely too obtrusive a manner— 
it should sound more like a gentle intake of 
breath—and I feel the whole tune requires 
more lyrical treatment. The Scherzo, which 
I have always regarded as playful and 
witty, is made here to sound, largely by a 
pronounced accent on the upper notes of 
the opening figure, nervous and anxious, 
and not in the least bit whimsical: and the 
lyrical second theme in the final movement 
is again rather brusquely treated. The 
purpose of the slow movement, a richly 
singing tune, is to provide a space of 
repose in this rather strenuous work, but 
even here that feeling of repose, with an 
undercurrent of passion, is not wholly 
conveyed. 

If the Menuhin sister has never before 
played so brilliantly as this, the Menuhin 
brother has played a great deal better. The 
recording is alive, but unkind to the 
violinist’s double-stopping. 


Ida Haendel (violin), Adela Kotowska 
(piano) : The Miller’s Dance (Falla); 
Le petit Ane blanc (Ibert). Decca 
M60 (10 in., gs. 114d.). 

This is, to quote the title of the second 
piece, a little white ass of a recording. 
The Miller’s Dance, transcribed for violin 
and piano, amounts to very little more 
than a few octaves for the piano and a few 
splutters for the violin: and Ibert’s little 
piece, useful as an encore for the sort of 
audience that would think it ‘‘ quaint,” is 
not worth the wax wasted on it. 


Fernando Germani (organ): Chorale 
No. 3 in A minor (César Franck). 
H.M.V. C3580-1 (12 in., gs. gd.). 
Recorded in Westminster Cathedral, 
London. 

I do not think we have ever before had a 
recording of the organ so faithful as this: 
and the engineers are heartily to be con- 
gratulated on placing the microphones so 
that just the right amount of echo is picked 
up in the vast building. Fernando Germani 
himself calculates the length of that echo 
splendidly and of his playing one can only 
say that it is superb. Organists will want to 
study, above all, the wonderful clarity of 
his finger-work, and his finely calculated 
climaxes: and the many people, without 
professional interests, who have been 
starved of recordings of organ music will 
rejoice in the really remarkable fidelity of 
the whole thing. 

The big building-up of tone over the 
pedal basses is achieved without any of 
that confused roar that was the bane of 
organ recording, the diapason tone is rich 
and full, and the mixtures only “scream” at 
all, and then not more than is their nature, on 
the last side. The solo reed stop is of the 
most lovely quality. 

Italy may well be proud of sending us 
two such fine artists, both represented in 
this month’s recordings, as Germani and 
Michelangeli. I should particularly wel- 
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come from Mr. Germani, recordings of 
some of Reger’s unjustly neglected choral 
preludes: but anything he chooses to give 
us will be gratefully received. I hope, also, 
that the recording companies will not 
forget that we, also, have some fine organists. 


Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli (piano) : 
Canzone e Danza (Mompou): 
Malagueiia, ‘‘ Rumores de la Caleta ”’ 
(Albeniz). H.M.V. DA5432 (10 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

Mompou is a Catalan composer who does 
not use key signatures or bar lines and 
calls his style primitivista. I have only known 
him, hitherto, by a series. of little pieces 
called Charmes : and I am glad to make 
the acquaintance of these two charming 
little pieces. It is most refreshing to find a 
pianist so outstanding as Michelangeli—and 
he is undoubtedly in the front rank of living 
pianists—making his recording debut with 
so simple an offering as the Mompou and 
the Albeniz. 

His playing of the Malaguefia is extra- 
ordinarily evocative and instinct with true 
musicianship. If you want to hear what real 
mastery of the keyboard means listen to the 
muted effect of the upward runs at the start, 
and throughout; listen to the wonderfully 
graded tone-quality, the exact chording, 
the sharp impact of the trills, and—here 
and in the Mompou—to fingers that make 
the piano really sing. I played this record 
again and again and await with the utmost 
impatience the next recording of this rarely 
gifted artist. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano): Pictures 
at an Exhibition (Thumer-Mous- 
sorgsky). H.M.V. C3576-9 (12 in., 
19s. 6d.). Auto. C7674-7. 

The death of the painter Hartmann was 
a great grief to Moussorgsky and resulted 
in the composition of the set of piano pieces 
that have already outlived the fame of the 
artist. The music came easily to Mous- 
sorgsky from the start. He wrote, in June, 
1874: ‘‘ Hartmann is bubbling over, just 
as Boris did. Ideas, melodies, come to me 
of their own accord, like the roast pigeons 
in the story—I gorge and gorge and over- 
eat myself. I can hardly manage to put 
it all down on paper fast enough.” 

The idea of the Promenade intermezzos, 
on a Russian theme, which represent the 
spectator (the composer himself) moving 
about from picture to picture in the 
exhibition, was a very happy and well 
realised inspiration. 

We have become so familiar with these 
pieces in their orchestral form, particularly 
the Ravel orchestration, that it is not easy 
to hear them without recalling the orchestral 
colours. Some of the numbers, naturally, 
do not sound as effective as they come out 
orchestrated, and none more so than the 
brilliantly drawn picture of the two Polish 
Jews, ‘Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle.’’ 
One misses, in monochrome piano tone, the 
devastating impressions of the bloated 
prosperity of the rich Jew and the whining 
oiliness of the other. ‘‘ The Old Castle ”” 
remains one of the duller numbers, and 
‘* The Catacombs,” harmonically remark- 
able, needs colour. 
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But it seems ungrateful to make reserva- 
tions in face of Moiseiwitsch’s brilliant 
playing of this very difficult work. He has, 
I believe, a particular affection for it and 
gives a carefully thought-out performance 
that, one feels, could hardly be better. 
“The quarrelling children in the Tuilerie 
Gardens,’”? ‘‘The Ballet of Unhatched 
Chickens’? (a costume design for a per- 
formance of the ballet of Trilby), the 
wrangling market woman in ‘‘ The Market 
at Limoges,” the sinister ‘‘ Hut of Baba 
Zaga, the witch ”’ (four scherzo-like pieces), 
are “pictures” vividly realised: the 
** Promenades ”? are excellently differenti- 
ated, and the rather conventional but 
effective finale, ‘‘ The Great Gate of Kiev,”’ 
is played with immense virtuosity. The 
recording of this last number is excellent 
and of the others good, in general. 

The following is the sequence of the 
numbers as recorded : 

1. Promenade: The Gnome. 2. Prom- 
enade: The Old Castle. 3. Promenade: 
Tuileries : Bydlo. 4. Promenade: Ballet 
ef the Unhatched Chickens: Samuel 
Goldenberg and Schmuyle. 5. Promenade : 
The Market. 6. Catacombs. 7. The Hut 
of Baba Zaga. 8. The Great Gate at 
Kiev. 

In conclusion I throw out the suggestion 
that a contemporary composer should visit 
an exhibition representing Picasso, in his 
three periods, and write a work similar to 
this one by Moussorgsky. 


Kathleen Long (piano): Sonata in F, 
Longo 119; Sonata in G, Longo 154 
(Scarlatti). Decca M582 (10 in., 
gs. 11}d.). 

Miss Long again gives us some beautifully 
played Scarlatti, and conveys her sense of 
delight in this enchanting music, The 
F major Sonata, a witty piece with the 
sound of hunting horns in it and the call of 
the cuckoo, pairs well with the unusual form 
of the G major Sonata. This sonata opens 
and ends with Scarlatti’s magical in- 
ventiveness in ordinary scale passage-work, 
but contains a tender middle section with a 
constantly reiterated figure over changing 
harmonies—an effect he uses also elsewhere. 
The recording is excellent. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 13, “ Pathétique ”. 
Bagatelle in E flat, Op. 33, No. 1 
(Beethoven). Decca K1553-5 (12 in., 
17s. 44d.). Auto. AK1553-5. 

The pianist who plays the E flat 
Bagatelle with genuine appreciation of its 
wit and charm, seems to be a different 
person from the pianist who merely per- 
forms the Pathétique sonata. Here and there 
one feels that Miss Joyce is going to give 
us of her best and then she seems to lapse 
into routine-playing. I did not at all like 
the lumpy and explosive Introduction, and 
the slow movement needs much more 
loving (by which I do not mean senti- 
mental) and less plodding treatment. The 
final movement comes off best. 

If the great classics of the piano are to be 
recorded as worthily as possible the only 
course, ideally, is to remove the artists con- 
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cerned from an eternal round of concert 
giving, at which they are chained to the 
most lush romantic works and are expected 
to exude glamour, and allow them to go 
away and think out quietly every bar of a 
work they may know well by heart—as we 
say—which is a different thing from playing 
it from the mind, heart, and soul. I intend 
these words in a general sense and not as 
directed to any one person in particular: 
but they are words spoken directly, or by 
implication, by some artists themselves on 
the treadmill of the “‘ celebrity ’’ concert. 

The moral is pointed in Solomon’s 
inspired recording of the E flat Nocturne by 
Chopin. 

The recording of the piano tone, in this 
issue, is far from satisfactory : and altogether 
I wish Miss Joyce a better passage nex 
time. A 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Margherita Carosio (soprano), Royal 
Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Franco Patané): La madre 
mia, ‘Lina’ (Ponchielli); Ah! 
non credea mirarti, ‘‘ La Sonnam- 
bula,”’ Act 3 (Bellini). Sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. DB6388 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

I have never seen “‘ Lina,”’ but the music 
seems to be of the synthetic kind which sets 
out to be effective at all costs: and, in this 
at least, it succeeds. The aria is merely a 
vehicle for vocal display and does not find 
Margherita Carosio wanting. But the 
really valuable thing in this recording is the 
lovely air from ‘‘ La Sonnambula,”’ sung 
with a sense of style and a beauty of tone 
that make one hope there may be, one day, 
a revival of Bellini’s beautiful operas ; if 
only there are a few more singers about as 
capable as Miss Carosio. 

Bellini’s operas are now so little known 
that it may be necessary to say that this 
aria comes from the scene of the last act in 
which Amina walks in her sleep over the 
rotten planks of the millstream bridge: 
and by what she says convinces her lover of 
her innocence. (Earlier in the opera she 
had walked, again in her sleep, into a 
strange gentleman’s bedroom, where she 
was found by her young man!). I was 
delighted to hear Bellini’s simple arpeggio 
accompaniment treated with proper respect 
by the conductor and well balanced with 
the voice. On this gentle wave of arpeggios, 
broken into here and there by responsive 
phrases for the oboe, the voice exquisitely 
floats. One realises why Chopin found 
Bellini so enchanting and how much he 
learnt from him. 

Lots more Bellini, please, as well sung 
and recorded as is this aria. 


IX. 


Gerard Souzay (baritone), Jean-Michel 
Damase (piano): En Sourdine, 
Op. 58, No. 2: Aprés un Réve 
(Fauré). Decca M604 (10 in., 
gs. 114d.). 

This artist, I believe, studied with 
Bernac and certainly could not have gone 
to school with a better master. He has a 
voice of very sympathetic quality, his 
diction is good, but he does not yet sing 
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with absolute spontaneity. It is natural 
that he should sound, at present, a little 
over-careful. Mr. Souzay is at his best in 
En Sourdine, every phrase of which he fills 
with meaning and he makes a lovely effect 
with the evocative words “le rossigaol 
chantera.”’ I did not feel the same expres- 
sive quality in Aprés un Réve, a song that 
needs the cello-like /egato Bernac himself 
gives it. Unfortunately the balance between 
voice and piano leaves a lot to be desired. 
This is particularly noticeable in En 
Sourdine. Otherwise the recording is good. 


Aksel Schiétz (tenor), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Das Wandern: Wohin ? : 
Halt: Danksagung an den Bach: 
Am Feierabend: Der Neugierige. 
**Die Schéne Miillerin”’ (Miiller- 
Schubert). H.M.V. DB6252-3 (12 in., 
14s. 8d.). 

I understand that two records of 
Schubert’s Die Schéne Miillerin song cycle 
are to be issued every month until the 
complete work has been made available. 
This is an excellent plan as it enables those 
who cannot afford to buy a “ Society” 
issue straight out to acquire the records on a 
sort of hire-purchase system in reverse. A 
better choice of artists than these could 
hardly have been made : but there are some 
features in these first two records that give 
rise to anxiety. 

Das Wandrn and Wohin are excellent. 
Aksel Schiétz gives the right variety of tone 
to the first, and strophic, song without any 
finnicking: and he covers the high rapid 
note groups in Wohin beautifully. This is a. 
much more difficult song than it looks and 
only too often singers hoot on those high 
notes. Personally I like a diminuendo of tone 
on the last note in the vocal part (not, of 
course, in the piano part), but this Mr. 
Schidtz does not give us. Gerald Moore 
gets just the right feeling of the confined 
mill-stream and the free stream in the two 
songs. So far so good, though everything 
has been a shade on the loud side. At the 
start of Halt the mill-wheel figure in the 
piano part, though certainly intended to- 
flash, does so with some violence: and again 
the voice is recorded on the loud side. The 
warm tone of the piano part in Danksagung an 
Bach is a joy: but neither there, or in the 
vocal part, is there a real feeling of double 
piano and intimacy. Am Feierabend is very 
well done, and the “‘ gute nacht”’ phrases are 
lovely, but in Der Neugierige I again found 
the singing too loud and the feeling, 
created largely by too heavy stresses on 
primary accents, a little bit strenuous. 

With the change of tempo and rhythm 
everything comes into better proportion. 
I earnestly hope that the subsequent 
records will succeed in giving us the same 
intimate kind of feeling that Hans Hotter 
put into his two Schumann songs last 
month. We want that, above all, and not a 
concert performance. I do not know when 
this recording was made, but I much hope 
it indicates that Mr. Schidtz has recovered 
from his serious illness. 

The recording itself is of good quality 
and the balance is moderate to a 

A.R. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE gy «tartequin” 


This“month takes us into the theatre, and 
very nice too! Twenty years ago most of the 
lighter records came from the stage; to-day, 
so far as the gramophone is concerned, the 
screen has almost a monopoly over the boards. 
What everybody is waiting for, of course, are 
the records of ‘‘ Oklahoma,”’ and these have 
now arrived. They are made by the original 
Theatre Guild company and can be taken as 
completely authentic. Doubtless one of the major 
attractions of this show is its authenticity. It is 
100 per cent American and only in that light can 
it be judged. That goes for matters of taste,too ; 
a point worth bearing in mind when listening 
to a song like Pore Fud is Daid, though the 
reverse of this particular disc has a song that 
might have come straight out of a Victorian 
music-hall—I cain’t say no. Another thing— 
while critics have adjudged the comedy the 
weak spot it comes over strongly on the records. 
The music as such is frankly overrated. A 
snatch of tune like Oh what a beautiful morning 
does not make a musical, any more than its 
progenitor Three o’clock in the morning made up 
a dance programme. As to the diction, it is 
only necessary to remind readers of the man 
who went to Drury Lane to ask what sound 
equipment was being used. ‘‘ Sound equip- 
ment ?”’ came the reply. ‘“‘ Just good voices 
and a good theatre.’’ That is also true of the 
records. The title number, Oklahoma is terrific 
and would do credit to a Gang Show. Allow 
for the touch of coarseness in so much American 
recording and for the crazy coupling of the 
records (the Overture is backed by the Finale, 
which suggests that automatic couplings have 
not been put into reverse) and you will 
not be disappointed in this set. Those taking 
part are Alfred Drake, Joan Roberts, 
Celeste Holm, Lee Dixon and Howard Da 
Silva with the Oklahoma Orchestra directed 
by Jay Blackton (Bruns. 03713-8). 

Of the success of “‘ Oklahoma ”’ there is no 
doubt. “ Pacific 1860’’ which it displaced at 
the Lane, went down, and I believe that the 
gramophone might have saved it. It is nothing 
less than tragic that at this hour Decca have 
released a set of six twelve-inch records of the 
original company. One has only to think for 
a moment of the labour, material and expense 
involved in such an undertaking and then to 
wonder what happened to hold up records till 
after the show was withdrawn, and worse still, 
without a provincial tour. These records then 
must be regarded as a souvenir for those who 
did in fact see the show. If any others should 
hear them, as I hope they will, their anticipa- 
tion will be cut short, for this is all of ‘‘ Pacific 
1860” that remains. And I ask everyone who 
goes to his dealer to buy the “ Oklahoma” 
set to pause for long enough to hear a few sides 
of this melancholy issue, for in my opinion 
these records contain more in their outer rim 
than all the hundred and twenty inches of 
“‘Oklahoma.”” Of course there are dull 
patches, and the patter songs have already 
been done by Mr. Coward himself. But Dear 
Madame Salvador with its beautiful lead in to 
My horse has cast a shoe is a superb piece of 
theatrical craftsmanship, and both songs are 
charming. The author’s genius for lyric 
writing and the original spacing of his rhymes 
are shown in such numbers as J wish I wasn’t 
quite such a big girl, Pretty Little Bridesmaids and 
Mother’s , and even the inevitable toast 


(also in rhyme!) is most movingly spoken by 
Graham Payn. 


Well, there it is. Doubtless 





the timing of this release couldn’t be helped 
and it was just one of those many things in 
the nightmare through which industry is 
passing. But ‘‘ Harlequin ”’ salutes a brilliant 
set and hopes that a few readers will enjoy the 
records. Those taking part are Mary Martin 
(a very different girl from her old numbers), 
Graham Payn, Rose Hignell, Pat McGrath, 
Daphne Anderson, Maidie Andrews, Gwen 
Bateman, Sylvia Cecil, Maria Perilli and 
Winefred Ingham with Mantovani (Decca 
K1590-5). 

And now down the Strand to the Adelphi. 
As I write it is impossible to say whether 
“Bless the Bride’’ will weather the slump, 
but at least the gramophone will have played 
its part in whatever fortune may attend Mr. 
Cochran’s latest show. Certainly Georges 
Guétary came among us with enough Press 
cuttings to paper the Albert Hall, and Columbia 
were quick off the mark in letting us hear him 
in four songs, two of them with Lizbeth Webb. 
The best of these is undoubtedly Ma Belle 
Marguerite, coupled with Table for Two, while 
the second coupling has This ts my lovely day 
and I was never kissed before (Col. DB2301-2). 
Note the period of all these three shows. Jazz 
has left the theatre at the same time as the old 
musicianship has gone out of commercial dance 
music and the Palais de Danse. Where do we 
go from here ? According to Sir Alan Herbert 
and Mr. Ivor Brown it would appear that the 
stranglehold of the Entertainments Duty will 
prevent us from moving at all. But Sir Oswald 
Stoll uttered these same sentiments to his dying 
day and the theatre survived him, as the 
gramophone record will survive the purchase 
tax, from which books and newspapers are free. 


Only a little more than a third of the current 
E.M.I. records have arrived for review, so that 
the remainder of this column can be little more 
than a run over the list. André Kostelanetz 
has another record of music by Tchaikovsky, 
containing a quite brilliant though cut per- 
formance of the Flower Waltz from the ‘“ Nut- 
cracker ’”’ ballet, coupled with a Melodie in E 
flat major, which I have not heard and of which 
the bare title gives no clue as to what it is 
(Col. DX1373). Another Kostelanetz record, 
which has not arrived, is of Melodies from 
Jerome Kern on DX1369, obviously to be heard. 
Peter Yorke does remarkably well in a film 
selection from “‘ The Time, the Place and the 
Girl ’’ on Col. DB2306, the second side being 
particularly effective. Other non-arrivals are 
Melachrino in Fibich’s Poéme and a piece 
called Masquerade by Loeb on H.M.V. Bg554, 
Sidney Torch in a Waltz Selection from 
Lehar’s “‘ Gipsy Love’? on Parlo. R3026, 
Albert Sandler playing Our Waltz and 
Easthope Martin’s Evensong on Col. DB2309, 
and the Boston Pops under Arthur Fiedler 
in two numbers from the film ‘“ Duel in the 
Sun,”’ which is taking as long to reach London 
as trains from Chesham. These are On the 
Trail to Spanish Bit and Prairie Sky. The 
composer is Dimitri Tiomkin and the record is 
H.M.V. Bg556. Another record of film music 
from Decca contains the Waltz into Jig from 
“Hungry Hill” and The last walk from ‘‘ The 
Edge of the World,”’ a haunting piece of music, 
extremely well written and most attractive 
(K1559). Harry Davidson’s June contribu- 
tion to the Old Time Dance Series is Doris 
(waltz) and Poor Old Charlie (One Step) on 
Col. DX1368. 
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Webster Booth is joined by Anne Ziegler 
in two duets on H.M.V. Bg552. Landon 
Ronald’s O Lovely Night would have been 
better sung by one or the other, but a revival 
of Dearest Love from Noel Coward’s “‘ Operette ”’ 
comes off well enough. Dinah Shore gets 
away nicely to What comes natu’lly, a “ natural ”’ 
from her, on Col. DB2308, coupled with J got 
lost in your arms, while Bing Crosby gives an 
unusual and pleasant version of Oh what a 
beautiful morning and People will say we’re in love 
with Trudy Erwin and a little chorus on 
Bruns. 03708. The rest of the vocals, most of 
which have not arrived are as follows: Jean 
Cavall, Is it a dream and La Mer, H.M.V. 
Bg555; Perry Como, They say it’s wonderful 
and That’s the beginning of the end, H.M.V. 
BD1167 ; Dorothy Squires, Unchangeable You 
and All over again, Parlo. F2225 ; Harry Kaye, 
Gotta get me somebody to love and Beware my heart, 
Regal-Zono. MR3790 ; Frank Sinatra, The 
girl I marry and Oh what a beautiful day, Col. 
DB2307 ; John McHugh, My love is only for you 
and My life is yours, Col. DB2310 ; Monte Rey, 
The stars will remember and Tell me Marianna, 
Col. FB3302 ; Steve Conway, Guilty and J 
can’t believe it was all make-believe, Col. FB3308 ; 
The Radio Revellers, Doin’ what comes 
natur’lly and Dear old Donegal, Col. FB3309 and 
Issy Bonn, Jt happens every day and It’s never too 
late to mend, Decca F8769. 

Nobody could accuse Rawicz and Landauer 
of lack of enterprise. This month they have 
chosen to record the four dances from “‘ Merrie 
England,’’? which Sidney Torch gave us a 
couple of months back. It would be difficult 
to imagine any music less pianistic, and yet 
this record is a complete success. What a 
remarkable pair! They could no doubt play 
Bartok’s last quartet without turning a hair 
(Col. DB2305). 

Of the few dance records that have arrived, 
none are outstanding, and I give the full list of 
June releases for reference: Joe Loss, People 
will say we're in love and Oh what a beautiful 
morning, H.M.V. BD5974 and A gal in calico 
and Théy say it’s wonderful, BD5975; Sky- 
rockets, Is it a dream and It’s dreamtime, H.M.V. 
BDs5976 ; Tommy Dorsey, Gotta get me some- 
body to love and Hear my song, Violetta, H.M.V. 
BD1166 ; Spike Jones, Pretty Girl and Behind 
those swinging doors, H.M.V. BD1168; Jack 
Simpson, You went away and left me and 
Hi-jig-a-jig, Parlo. F2221 ; Roberto Inglez, 
Mi Vida and Another night like this, Parlo. F2224 ; 
Oscar Rabin, Moonlight Serenade and Hamps 
Boogie Woogie-Boogie, Parlo. F2215 ; Geraldo, 
Harriett and Gotta get me somebody to love, F2222 ; 
Billy Thorburn, The stars will remember and 
That’s the beginning of the end, Parlo. F2223 ; 
Artie Shaw, Anniversary Song and [ve got you 
under my skin (this is worth hearing), Parlo. 
R3042; Lou Preager, Good night you little 
rascal, you and The little old mill, Col. FB3303 
amd You went away and left me and Oh! Oh! 
Maria, FB3304 ; Victor Silvester, People will 
say we're in love and May I call you sweetheart 
Col. FB3305 and Everyday and in every way and 
Why did it have to end so soon, FB3306 ; Victor 
Silvester’s Strings, Blades of Toledo and 
Mantillas and Flowers, Col. FB3307 ; Ambrose, 
Oh what a beautiful morning and People will say 
we're in love, Decca F8766; Johnny Denis, 
Beside the railroad and More fish in the sea, Decca 
F8770 and Ted Heath, Them that has—gets and 
Open the door, Richard, Decca F8767 and Out of 
my dreams and People will say we’re in love, F8769. 
Anything of interest in this bunch must wait 
till next month. 


LATE ARRIVALS 
As we go to Press, a number of the records 
listed above have arrived for review. A special 
word then for Oscar Rabin, who returns to 
the gramophone after a long absence in a 
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RIMINGTONS NEW COMPANY 
FOR MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


The growth of Rimingtons has been, and continues to be, a double- 
track affair. Shop trade increases, so does mail order trade. The ‘ 
demands of both are to a considerable degree individual and distinct, 
and both are of equal importance. 


These being the facts it has become more and more apparent that 
the shop at Cranbourn Street does not permit the full and free 
development of Rimingtons in its twofold aspect. The obvious thing 
to do about it has now been done. 





I have formed a subsidiary company, with separate premises, to deal 
with mail order business only: Rimingtons (Mail Order) Ltd., 
28a, Devonshire Street, Marylebone, London, W.1. 


As managing director of both companies I am concerned as much 
with one as with the other; and I will admit that there is great 
relief in the knowledge that their own particular activities will 
impinge on each other only as far as is necessary and desirable. 


Of course, Rimingtons hire purchase plan for instruments priced at 
£50 or more is available to mail order customers. 





The many music lovers who are unable to visit us in person can 
be assured that in Rimingtons (Mail Order) Ltd. they have at their 
service a self-contained organisation devoted entirely to the efficient 
execution of orders sent by post, whether for records, radio, repro- 
ducers or music scores and other publications. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS (MAIL ORDER) LTD. 


28a. DEVUNSHIRE STREET. MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1. WELBECK 2374-5 
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IN THE INTERESTS OF BETTER QUALITY.... 


The LABYRINTH LOUDSPEAKER 


(TYPE S&. L. 15) 


«es fer Music Societies —Schools—Theatres—Quality P.A.— and all music lovers 


A partitioned cabinet to form a folded pipe—the back of the unit 
coupled to it in such a way that the quarter and half wave 
resonances are under independent ‘ Q’ control —cabinet acoustic 
resonances arranged to cancel pipe anti-resonances. 


The result is a smooth bass response down to 35 c.p.s. 


€=Acvusticat 















Moontight Serenade 
Hamps Boogie-Woogie 


atyg] his Band F2215 





RICHARD TAUBER 
Ein Traum—Grieg 
Eros—Grieg - > —— 
SIDNEY TORCH 


and his Orchestra 


| JACK SIMPSON | 

| You went away and left Me; 
Hi-jig-a-jig - - - F222! 

| DUKE ELLINGTON 

| 

| 

| 


and his famous Orchestra 


“Gipsy Love ’’—Waltz Selection Caravan - . ie 3 
—Lehar, arr. Torch - R3026 Dusk on the Desert Thr - 
DOROTHY SQUIRES ARTIE SHAW 
Unchangeable You - Ve 2005 and his Orchestra 
All over Again - - Anniversary Song ; I’ve got you 
GERALDO under my Skin - - R 3042 
and his Orchestra CHU BERRY 


Gotta get me somebody to Love; and his Stompy Stevedores 


Harriett - - - £2222 Ebb Tide; Limehouse Blues R 3032 
ROBERTO INGLEZ BARNEY BIGARD 
Mi Vida - - - “Le i and his Orchestra 
Another night like This - f Barney goin’ Easy - Thr 3032 


BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, the Dance-band and Me 
The Stars will Remember; That's 


DIZZY GILLESPIE ORCHESTRA 


| 
| 
| 
| Just another Dream 
| Our Delight - - ~ }R 2004 


the beginning of the End F 2223 Good Dues Blues - 








THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYc3s MiDDX. 


If you are studying elocution, singing or a musical 
instrument, the ideal way to check your progress — and 
learn microphone technique — is to hear records of your 
own performance. You can make these records in the 
privacy of the “‘ His Master’s Voice” Personal Recording 
Studios — records with the same true-to-life quality as 
** His Master’s Voice ’’ records made by the world’s greatest 
artists. For you will use the same “ H.M.V.” recording 
equipment as they do, be under the supervision of the same ex- 
pert “H.M.V.” technicians. Call, write, or phone for details. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE’; 


Personal ‘Recordin g Service 


363 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: MAYfair 1240 “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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revival of Glenn Miller’s Moonlight Serenade and 
Hamps Boogie Woogie, which, if not outstanding, 
are devoid of crooning and augur well for the 
future. This was always an attractive band and 
goodness knows they have a clear field if they 
care to plough it. : 
Albert Sandler could hardly go wrong in 
Easthope Martin’s Evensong, which should be 
added to the collection. The coupling, Our 
Waltz is a harmless trifle. John McHugh sings 
beautifully in that charming ballad My Life ts 
Yours, and does justice to My Love is only for You. 
Sidney Torch’s record of the Waltz Selection 
from Lehar’s “‘ Gypsy Love ”’ is adequate, but I 
cannot arouse any enthusiasm for these rather 
trite airs, and Jack Simpson’s Sextet has 
little to do but vamp its way through Hi-jig-a-jig 
and You went away and left me. The Radio 
Revellers make a good job of Dear old Donegal 
for those who missed the Crosby record, but 
Doin’ what comes natur’lly misses fire—an 
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unpleasant song of which Dinah Shore makes 
the most. The Melachrino record of Fibich’s 
Poéme is as suave as one would expect. Strange 
how one hears nothing else by this composer 
who has three columns in Grove. The Poéme is 
one of a set of 350 pieces called ‘‘ Moods, 
Impressions and Memories,”’ which form a kind 
of musical diary. The reverse of this record has 
Masquerade, a popular waltz of some years ago. 
It recalls one of the tunes from “‘ Gypsy Love ” 
and also a melody from Franck’s Symphony. 
Altogether, of the records heard this is perhaps 
the safest buy. Numbers as on previous page. 
Lastly, I give advance notice of the release of 
a set of six records from the American show 
“* Annie Get your Gun,” due at the London 
Coliseum on June 7th. These are by the 
original Company and will be noticed next 
month if they arrive—Bruns. 03769/14 with 
as a pendant Cyril Stapleton playing two 
numbers from the show on Decca F8775. 





TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


LEXINGTON MOVING COIL PICK-UP 


Prices : 
De-luxe unit complete £5.10.0 +P.T.£1. 4. 6 
Junior unit £3-9- 3+P.T. 15-5 
De-luxe head only* £2. 9. 6+P.T. 11.0 


£2. 9.6+P.T. 11.0 


Junior head only 
£1.10.10+P.T. 6. 10 


Separate ejector 


Input transformer 13: 7 
Mu-metal screening 
box 1. 9 
Sapphires 12. 6+P.T. 2.9 
Makers: Cooper Manufacturing Co. 17-20 


Hanway St., W.1. 


Among the modern light-weight pick-ups the 
Lexington attracts attention on the score of the 
inclusion of several novel features which add 
not only to the performance but also to the 
convenience of the user. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature is the 
automatic needle insertion device fitted on the 
de-luxe model which uses a sapphire stylus. 
Not only does this neat gadget do away with 
all the “ fiddle’? of handling such a small 
object as the miniature stylus, but it also 
ensures that the needle is always inserted the 
right way round, a most important considera- 
tion if the sapphire is removed for any reason 
before being discarded. 

Three models of this instrument were sub- 
mitted to us for review. The De-luxe, The 
Junior, and a head suitable for substitution in 
Collaro or Garrard arms. This head is available 
in two types, de-luxe and Junior. 

Turning to the construction, the moving coil 
is housed in a light-weight plastic tube mounted 
between bearings similar to those used in 
watches and having clearances and tolerences 
of high precision, small rubber rings around 
this tubular member and a tubular damping 
pad around the needle chuck supply the 
necessary control. A small degree of vertical 
movement is allowed by the flexing of the 
plastic tube, and this is claimed as beneficial 
in overcoming pinch effect. In order to avoid 
the excessive: movement that might be caused 
by careless handling, a ring of increased 
diameter is formed around the centre of the tube 
to act as a stop. 

In the case of the De-luxe models, special 
sapphire needles are employed, having a 
tapered duralumin shank, which fits snugly 
into the tapered metal insert in the moving coil 
unit. These needles are provided with a 
shoulder and are easily inserted or removed 
with the mechanism provided in the tone arm 


rest, separate locations for both operations 
simplify this operation to a considerable extent. 

The needles used in the Junior models are 
H.M.V. Silent Stylus or similar miniature types 
and here no automatic changing device is 
provided nor is it needed. In this case also the 
method of needle retention is different, the 
needle being held in position by magnetism 
until placed on the record when a wedging 
action takes place and holds it firmly against a 
vee groove. 


Tested in our laboratory in conjunction with 
the Lexington amplifier described last month, 
as stated then we obtained excellent results 
from both models, the main difference between 
De-luxe and Junior being the cleaner top 
response at the extreme high frequencies of the 
former, this is undoubtedly due to the use of 
the jewel stylus, and is typical. Our usual tests 
were rather handicapped by the fact that the 
only transformer available was that fitted into 
the amplifier, and this was not available over 
the whole period of our tests. We therefore 
had to use a transformer which was not made 
specifically for this unit but which had suitable 
characteristics. Under these conditions we 
found that the makers’ claims can be con- 
sidered as proved in every major respect. 
Output from the pick-up is around -oo1 v. 
and using a 50: 1 transformer can be raised 
to -05 v. a satisfactory level for feeding into a 
bass compensation head amplifier. Contrary 
to the makers’ claims, however, we found that 
the frequency response is not level but actually 
rises steadily above about 1500 cps and is still 
rising at 8500 cps. the limit of our test recording. 
The extent of this increase is not great and does 
not exceed 6-8 dbs. at 8500 cps. In view of the 
steadiness of the increase this is not a bad fault 
anyway and can easily be remedied elsewhere 
in the circuit if necessary. Examination of the 
waveform over the whole range showed up no 
obvious distortion at any frequency even when 
using low frequency imputs of rather excessive 
amplitudes. 


The general construction of the tone arm is 
very light and spring counterbalancing further 
reduces the needle point pressure to around 
$ 0z., it being claimed that this can be reduced 
even further if required. We found, however, 
that below } oz. the tendency to “ skate” 
increased to the point where the use of the 
pick-up became a skilled operation, at least so 
far as lowering the needle onto the disc was 
concerned, and it seems inadvisable to alter the 
standard adjustment. 


I! 


With such low needle pressure and a moving 
system that has such low inertia, needle and 
record wear cease to be factors of importance 
and to date our test models show no sign of 
needle deterioration, although it must be said 
that so far it has not done very much work, 
we hope to give some comments later on this 
score when the number of playings has reached 
a reasonable figure. 

The two models available, for use with 
Garrard and Collaro tone arms, should appeal 
to many who have written to me since the war 
asking for just such a device. A word of 
warning, however, merely changing the pick-up 
head is not the end of the matter, it is also 
necessary to modify the amplifier to include 
bass correction and generally speaking to 
increase the gain by a factor of around ten. 
A suitable head amplifier having a gain of 15 
is available from the manufacturers at £6 1s. od. 

If the De-luxe type head is used for this 
purpose a separate needle ejector mechanism is 
available for fitting to the motor board in the 
appropriate position. 

In conclusion it can be safely stated that 
properly used in conjunction with a really good 
amplifier and loudspeaker, these pick-ups are 
capable of giving reproduction that bears 
comparison with anything so far produced in 
this country. 





NEW MUSIC 


An illustrated edition of Bantock’s piano 
arrangement of the Casse Noisette suite is pro- 
duced by Paxton at 10s. 6d. The selections are 
fuller than those in the usual orchestral suite— 
thirteen pieces ; there are eight photographs, 
chiefly of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, and a 
descriptive page by Cyril Beaumont. The 
piano writing is fairly easy for the handy home 
player. Imagination must fill out the chording 
and the colour. Happily, nearly everybody has 
the score pretty well in his head by now, if only 
through the endless recordings. Other 
Tchaikovsky items (why spell it Tschaikowsky, 
by the way ?) from Paxton are Odette’s pas 
seul from Le Lac des Cygnes, Act 2, and an 
excerpt from the pas de trois, Act 1 (2s. each 
copy). 

A piano conductor copy always takes me 
back to old theatre days, when first I explored 
the mysteries of music-hall band conducting, 
and was allowed behind the scenes of the local 
Palace, where in the entr’acte the elegant 
Hayes, forerunner of Sir Henry as regards the 
carnation, was the first man I ever saw and 
heard playing the saxophone. Here is a whiff 
of the footlights, and of the wickedness of 
theatres, in Parisian Scenes, by Alec Rowley, 
orchestrated by Henry Geehl, and reduced by 
an unnamed person. The three scenes are 
Montmartre Cabaret, From a Paris Boulevard, and 
Bal Tabarin (Can-Can) ; (Joseph Williams: no 
price given for band parts ; full score on hire). 
Mr. Rowley is well in the tradition of English 
light music: a few harmonic flirts are tastefully 
thrown off, and the rhythms are dainty. Time, 
about 9} mins. W.R.A, 





INDEX AND BINDING VOL. XXIV 


The Index for Vol. 24 will be ready early. in 
July. The supply will be limited, and we are 
now accepting orders. The price is 2s., post 
free, for orders received before July 1st, or 
after that date, if still available, 2s. 6d. 

Readers wishing to have their volume bound 
should send their copies (June 46 to May 47) 
to THE GRAMOPHONE, 8, Barter Street, Holborn, 
London, W.C.1, early in July. The cost will 
be 11s., inclusive of Index. A few Binding 
Cases will be available, price 2s. 9d., post free. 

Readers are warned that the binding might 
take three to four months. 
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Buster Bailey and His Rhythm Busters 
(Am. N.) 
** Afternoon in Africa (Buster Bailey, Don 
rye) (Am. Master M644) 
*** Dizzy Débutante (Bailey) (Am. Master 


M645) 
(Parlophone R3036—3s. 113d.) 

Bailey (clart) with Pete Brown (alto); Frank 
Newton (tft); Don Frye (pmo); James McLin 
(gtr); John Kirby (bass); O’Neil Spencer (dms). 
September 17th, 1937. 

These two sides come from the pre-war 
Irving Mills’ ‘ Master’? catalogue which 
E.M.I. recently acquired under their contract 
for the current Irving Mills’ “‘ Royal ”’ records, 
and as there are quite a few records from the 
** Master ”’ lists this month, and probably Mr. 
Walter Moody has a longing eye on many more 
for early release, I would like to offer a word of 
warning to him to tread very warily. 

Although it may not always be apparent 
immediately to those who do not study the 
subject closely, styles in swing are continually 
changing. In fact hardly a month passes in 
which one cannot find at least the first germs of 
some new development, and no matter how good 
they may have been in their day, records made 
ten years (and even much less) ago can sound 
very démodé to-day. 


Afternoon in Africa sounds very old-fashioned. 
It was written when Raymond Scott and his 
descriptive pieces were popular, and in being, 
apparently, an attempt to cash in on Mr. 
Scott’s success, it is more in the nature of a 
“novelty”? composition than a real swing 
piece. 

Also the playing sounds out of date enough 
to be called almost corny. Even Pete Brown’s 
alto chorus, the best part of the side, can hardly 
be described as up to date, and Buster Bailey, 
for all his good tone and technique, seems to be 
wearing a bustle. 


Nor could one describe Dizzy Débutante as 
being in the most modern style. But this is less 
of a drawback to this side because the piece, 
taken at a fast two-in-a-bar tempo, is, for all 
its rather suspicious title, more in the nature of 
being a real’ swing tune, and at least the per- 
formance has miich of the old-time jazz spirit 
and drive which so many rightly complain is so 
often replaced in the modern swing bands by 
what can only be described as a mechanical and 
often purely superficial effervescence. 


Also, though both inevitably sound rather 
dated, Frank Newton and Pete Brown play 
with real spontaneity—a remark which on the 
whole may fairly be applied to the whole band. 


Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**Comanche War Dance (Ray Noble) (Am. 
Blue Bird OA046058) 
*** Phyllysse (Dale Bennett) (Am. Blue Bird 
OA058215) 
(H.M.V. Bg533—3s. 114d.) 
046058—Barnet (reeds) with Kurt Bloom, Gene 
Kinney, Noni Bernardi, James Lemare (reeds) ; 
Robert Burnet, Bill May, John Owens, Lyman 
Vunk (pts); Spud Murphy, Don Ruppersberg, Bill 
Robertson (tmbs); Bill Miller (po); Phil Stephens 
(bass); Cliff Leeman (dms\. January 3rd, 1940. 


058215—Barnet (reeds) with Bloom, Conn Hum- 
phreys, Leo White, Lemare (reeds); Bernie Privin, 


Burnet, George Esposito, Vunk (pts); Murphy, 
Ruppersberg, Robertson, Ford Leary (tmbs); 
Miller (pno); Bus Etri (gtr); Stephens (bass); 


Harry ‘‘ Wally ’* Gordon (dms). December 3rd, 1940. 


Ray Noble’s Comanche War Dance has proved 
an irresistible temptation to pile on the “ local 
colour’? by commencing the performance 
with a long drum solo. It is good of its kind, but 
you will have to be more partial than I am to 
such things not to feel that less of it would 
have been more than enough. 


The rest of the side is typical Barnet of the 
period—rather more notable for reliable playing 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Instead of the records being listed under companies, they are now {being set out in 
alphabetical order according to the artistes’ names. 


than for anything startlingly original or par- 
ticularly outstanding as regards style. 

Towards the end the side builds up to a 
climax of riffing, before Barnet’s own alto is 
featured in a coda which is at once the most 
appealing and best part of the side. 

Phyllysse is probably dedicated to someone 
whose godfathers and godmothers decided 
that at least they would start her off in life 
“ differently ’’ by taking nine letters to spell a 
name that usually needs only seven. 

But don’t let that put you off. If the tune is 
anything to go by Phyllysse is a young lady 
whose pensive and quite charming character 
is conspicuous more for richness of thought 
than for the attempt to be smart for the sake of it 
that her name may suggest. Moreover, while 
she doesn’t attempt to be showy, she knows how 
to dress herself with taste and groom herself 
elegantly, and she is never without poise. 

And that she also knows how far sentiment 
can go before degenerating into sentimentality 
is proved by the very nice tenor solo and the 
caressive moments by Charlie Barnet’s alto. 


Chu Berry and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
*** Timehouse Blues (Furber, Philip Braham) 
(Am. Master M296) 
Chu Berry and His Stompy Stevedores 


(Am. N.) 
***Ebb Tide (Leo Robin, Ralph Rainger) 
(Am. Master M625) 
(Parlophone R3038—3s. 114d.) 

296—Berry (ten) with Buster Bailey (clart); Oran 
**Lips *’ Page (¢pt); George Mathews (tmb); 
Horace Henderson (pno); Lawrence Lucie (gtr) ; 
ie (bass); ** Cozy ** Cole (dms). March 

rd, » 

625—Berry (ten) with Irving Randolph (tpt); 
Keg Johnson (tmb); Bennie Payne (po); Dave 
Barber (gir); Milton Hinton (bass); Leroy Maxey 
(dms). September 10th, 1937. 

Ebb Tide is no different from many of the 
other now anything up to ten years old ‘‘ Master’? 
recordings, in that it is essentially period music. 


But at any rate jazz enthusiasts will realise that 
to say that a record is period music does not 
mean quite the same as saying that it is old- 
fashioned. Old-fashioned means that it has little, 
if anything, to off-set its demodeness. But the 
term period music is more often used to imply 
that, while a performance is essentially in the 
style of its day, it still has something, the appeal 
of which time and the changing modes it has 
brought about have not been able to destroy. 


True, Ebb Tide has its faults judged by any 
standards. For instance, Irving Randolph is not 
always too particular about the accuracy of his 
harmonies. Also Bennie Payne sounds very 
dated and the rhythm section is more exuberant 
than subtle. But the whole performance has 
at least some of the spontaneity and abandon 
that were among the joys of old-time jazz, and 
Chu Berry appears to be one of those people 
whose playing will last for many more years 
before time eventually wins out and places it to 
rest once and for all. 

The fast Limehouse Blues, with more of the 
excellent Chu, a grand old-time plunger-muted 
trumpet solo by the still fresh “‘ Lips’’ Page, 
and a much better balanced rhythm section, 
could probably have been an even better 
record were it not spoilt by muzzy reproduction. 


Barney Bigard and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
##*%*% Barney Goin’ Easy (Barney Bigard) (Am. 
Master WM1036) ; 

**** Fust Another Dream (Barney Bigard) (Am. 

Master WM1037) 
(Parlophone R3039—3s. 114d.) 


Bigard (clart) with Ben Webster (ten) ; Ray Nance 
(tpt); Juan 1 (tmb); Duke Ellington (pno) ; 
og Blanton (bass) ; Sonny Greer (dms). June 8th, 

939. 


They say every rule has its exception, and 
Barney Goin’ Easy is certainly the exception to the 
tule, suggested by so many of the pre-war 
Master recordings issued here to ‘date, that on 
the whole the catalogue is now rather out of 
date. ‘ 

Perhaps this is not surprising” because, 
following Irving Mills’s practice of presenting 
small sections of the full band under the names 
of its most outstanding soloists, Barney Bigard 
and his Orchestra is just another name for a 
part of the Duke Ellington band, and the more 
the years pass, the more is one forced to the 
conclusion that the music of the Duke and his 
satellites cannot date. 

-But even the most ardent admirers of the 
Duke and his musicians will have a happy 
surprise when they hear this record, for, judged 
by any standards or period, it comes well nigh 
to being the most perfect example of small 
band jazz your reviewer has ever had the joy of 
hearing. 

The piece has the simple tunefulness that one 
associates with many of Ellington’s best records, 
but even the composition has to take second 
place to this performance of it. No one ever 
raises his voice above the mildest mezzo forte, but 
the side, which is a perfect example of all that 
relaxation can mean to music, rides deliciously. 

But perhaps the feature of the whole thing 
is its taste and artistry. Over the Ellington 
rhythm section, swinging with a neatness that 
is an end in itself, Bigard, Ray Nance and the 
Duke play the most entrancing solos. But this 
is by no means just a soloist record. What goes 
on behind the solos is, in its neat, unassuming 
way, just as intriguing—right from the com- 
ments in Barney Bigard’s first chorus to the last 
chorus where the rest of the front line supplies 
the most coaxingly sympathetic answers to the 
more forthright Barney’s phrases. 

For sheer charm and economy of method 
made irresistible by subtlety of approach, this 
record has to be heard to be believed 

And not very far behind is Dream. There are 
moments when I felt that, pleasant as this slow 
tune is, it had not proved quite the inspiration 
to the group that it should have. Also my 
white-label hand-pressed copy is a bit of a 
swinger and that has made Barney Bigard sound 
slightly off pitch at times. But this is the worst 
one can say of another delicate and very appeal- 
ing record in which Bigard’s artistry is again 
fascinatingly exemplified. 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

**** Savoy Stampede (Benny Carter) (Am 
Master WM1047) 

**** Scandal in A Flat (Benny Carter) (Am. 
Master WM1049) 

(Columbia DB2312—3s. 114d.) 

Carter (alto, tpt) nero! with Jimmy Powell, 

Carl Frye (altos); rnie Powell, Sammy Davis 

(tens); Joe Thomas, Russell Smith (tpis); T. 
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YOUR DECOLA 


IMMEDIATELY! 


The GRAMOPHONE 


COUUED CAN NOW DELIVER 





GREAT NEWS FOR RECORD LOVERS... On every hand the Decola has been 
acclaimed as the finest electric reproducer ever designed. And now Imhof’s 

over you immediate delivery of this superb instrument from 

stock!* Yet another good reason for buying your Decola from us is that we have actually 
sold, and installed, more of these instruments than any other radio house in the 
country, Thus you enjoy, exclusively, all the benefits of the intimate technical 
knowledge practically gained by our own skilled installation engineers, You are 
oxitialie invited to attend a private demonstration of this newest 

Decca ffrr production, priced at 165 guineas plus £43 6s. 3d. tax. 


Imhof’s (Retail) Ltd., 112, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Museum 5944. 


* Australian Walnut finish only. 

















Other models subject to short delay. 
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CRYSTAL PICK 
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The ACOS G.P.10 (which re- 
places your gramophone tone- 
arm and sound box, enabling 
gramophone records to be re- 
produced through your. wire- 
less) combines purity of repro- 
duction with extreme _re- 
liability. A unique flexible 
assembly renders the crystal 
virtually unbreakable, while 
a needle-pressure adjustment 
is incorporated in the base. 
Resonance-free response from 
Output 1-5 v. at 
Needle pressure 13 
(adjustable). Vibration- 
free arm movement. Screene¢ 
lead. Price in Great Britain 
44/- (including P.T.). ° 


ae 
a 

Flexible coupling A_ protects 
crystal B against breakage. 
(Brit. Pat. 519524, Pats. pend. 
abroad). Licensed by British 
Crystal Co. Ltd. 

Obtainable from Radio Dealers. 











SOLBREN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


Two packs available : 
: (a) Metal Pyramids - - Export Only 
(b) Triangular Cartons - Home Trade 
Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
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HANDMADE 
AMPLIFIER, PICKUP AND SPEAKER 


Designed, built, tested and tuned as 


ONE COMPLETE UNIT 


FIRST CLASS REPRODUCTION 
ADMITS OF NO COMPROMISE! 


Haphazard fitting of various makes of 
components will not do 









Are you using 
EXPERT 
Graded Thorn Needles 


You will, if you want good results, plus long 
record life. 
FULL DETAILS FROM : 
EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 
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wlenn, two unidentified players (tmbs); Eddie Hey- 


; Ulysses ; Alvis 
these); Keg Purnell’ (Ams) June 49th, 1989, 
Even those who are least familiar with jazz 
will probably remember Benny Carter through 
his visit to England in 1935 when, among his 
other activities, he acted as staff arranger for 
the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra then directed by 
Henry Hall. 
Of all the American “ greats”? of jazz, this 
coloured musician, born in Harlem in 1907, is 
perhaps the most versatile. He is a brilliant 


exponent of trumpet and clarinet, as well as. 


the whole saxophone family, and is no mean 
performer on the piano. 

But it is not only as an instrumentalist that 
he shines. In addition to being the composer 
of many successful tunes, he is an outstanding 
arranger, and although you will hear him as a 
soloist in both these records, they are even 
more interesting as examples of Carter the 
arranger. 

Features of his scoring were his usuage of the 
various sections of the band in rich block 
harmony, and the lucidity he infused into his 
arrangements by concentrating on one par- 
ticular section for a passage in preference to the 
more elaborate method of mixing up the choirs 
in more complex embroidery. You will notice 
this particularly in the slow Scandal, which is 
also notable for a very nice saxophone solo. 

The side also introduces a very pleasant 
little passage by pianist Eddie Heywood who, 
in the eight years since this record was made, 
has become one of America’s most noted small- 
band leaders. 

Yet another feature of the side is the elegance 
of the saxophone team. But this is only to be 
expected, as it has long been recognised that 
when Benny leads a reed section it usually is 
immaculate. 

Savoy Stampede is in faster and livelier vein. 

In addition to good solos by Carter’s alto 
and trumpet, and somebody on vibraphone 
(sorry I can’t tell you who), it is another first 
rate example of Carter the composer, arranger 
and band leader, and the worst (assuming that 
it is a bad and not a good point) that can be 
said of either record is that in the eight years 
since the sides were made styles in orchestration 
have changed. So has the idiom 
soloists, but the more modern idea has nothing 
on what is heard in these records, at any rate 
from Mr. Carter’s alto. 


Herbie Fields and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***4 Huggin’ and A Chalkin’ (Clancy Hayes, 
Kermit Goell) (V by Herbie Fields) 
(Am. Victor D6-VB3201) 
**Blue Fields (Herbie Fields) (Am. Victor 
D6-VB3200) 
(H.M.V. Bg558—3s. 114d.) 
Fields (clart) with Emanuel Alban, Arnold Gris- 
illiam F. 


haver, W: » Ed e, Leonard 
reene (reeds); Ronald G. Snyder, Jack Eagle, 
Be Glow, Neal Hefti, Alvin Aren (tpts); Bert 


October 19th, 1946, 

Although Herbie Fields and His Orchestra 
seem to have secured a reputation as one of 
America’s “‘name”’ bands, these are their 
first records to be issued over here. 

Moreover, they are the first I have heard, 
and I don’t like criticising bands on just a 
couple of sides. If I were forced to do so I 
should say that this band is more artful than 
sincere. For one thing, it is too effusive, and 
that makes it sound, at any rate to me, slightly 
phony. 

I think you will realise what I mean when you 
hear Blue Fields. On the whole this is nice blues 
scoring and I concede the band has an efficient 
sax section and at least one good soloist in its 
guitarist. But somehow the atmosphere doesn’t 
ring quite true. Even if the attempt to be smart 
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and modern were in keeping with the blues, 
and it certainly is not, it would still fail by 
seeming more sophisticated than spontaneous. 

Even more difficult is it to assess the band on 
A Huggin’. 

This is a song about a girl who, weighing 
just on nineteen stone, takes so long to go 
round that whoever attempts the job makes a 
chalk mark on her so that he may know when 
he has got back to where he started from. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Fields seems to have 
enjoyed hugging her, even though on his tour 
of the lady he did meet someone else coming 
round the other way with a piece of chalk in 
his hand presumably for the same reason. 

This bright example of contemporary 
American humour has lately been a top-line hit 


_ over there, but coming in the category of comedy 


novelties, it is hardly the most suitable material 
to show a band at its best, and I leave the 
record with the seemingly only possible or 
necessary comment that it is good fun in its 
naive way. 


Dizzy Gillespie and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

*** Good Blues Dues (John “‘ Dizzy ”’ Gillespie, 

Walter Fuller, R. Brown, Arr. Walter 

Fuller) (V by Alice Roberts) (Am. 
Musicraft 5551) (June 1oth, 1946) 

*** Our Delight (Tad Dameron, Arr. Walter 

Fuller) (Am. Musicraft 5550) (June 

10th, 1946) a 

(Parlophone R3034—3s. 114d.) 

Negro trumpet wizard John “ Dizzy” 
Gillespie is the inventor and leading exponent 
of the very latest style of American swing, 
known as bebop. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that, through reports which have reached 
here via travellers from America and by way of 
our music press, Gillespie has created among 
British swing enthusiasts more interest than any 
other contemporary American swing celebrity, 
and his records have been awaited most eagerly. 
In fact the only reason that the clamour for 
“‘ Dizzy ’’ has not been answered before now is 
that he has been recording only for labels which 
were not represented over here until E.M.I, 
recently acquired the American “‘ Musicraft ’’ 
catalogue for which he now records and from 
which these records come. 

So far E.M.I. have received only their first 
small consignment of Gillespie recordings, and 
this is probably the reason why they have had 
to introduce him and this latest of the full-sized 
bands he has formed to present his bebop 
through records which do not do justice to the 
band or its particular brand of music. 

For Good Blues Dues is, as its title suggests, 
at least based on the blues character, and the 
the blues, being essentially “ period” music 
is to a greater or lesser extent distorted by the 
ultra-modern bebop content, just as the bebob 
recipe is inevitably handicapped by the attempt 
to link it with the blues racter. 

One notices this particularly in the accom- 
paniment to Alice Roberts’ vocal chorus. 
singer who in any circumstances is possibly not 
too brilliant (for one thing her intonation is 
often far from good), she has to contend with a 
bebop background which is anything but the 
right inspiration for even a good genuine blues 
singer, and the best part of the side is Dizzy’s 
few bars towards the end. 

The well scored Our Delight is more suitable 
for the band. Also Dizzy gives a good example 
of what his bebop music.is all about and there 
is a good tenor spot. But somehow the band 
fails to achieve the terrific drive which is one 
of its outstanding features and which I have 
heard it attain on other Gillespie records sent 
me by friends in America. 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
****The Good Earth (Neal Hefti) (Am. 
Columbia CO35104) 


**** Panacea (Ralph Burns, Leonard Feather) 
(V by Woody Herman) (Am. Col- 
umbia CO35824) (February 7th, 1946) 
(Columbia DB2311—3s. 113d.) 
35104—Herman (clart) with John La Porta, Pete 
Mondello, Sam Marowtiz, Joe ‘‘ Flip '’ Phillips, 
Stanford Desair (reeds); Neal P. Hefti, 
** Sonny '’ Berman, Walter J. ‘* Pete ’* Condoli, 


Secondo Condoli, Ray S. Linn (pis); Willard 
Palmer *‘ Bill ’’ Harris, Ralph D. Pfiffner, Edmund 
P. Kiefer (tmbs); Anthony ys (pno) ; 
William H Bauer (gir); Greig 


‘Chubby "* Jacks h (ame). 
ihe, SE (bass); Dave J. Tough (dms). 

So much happens so quickly these days that 
few of us find time to take it all in. Changes 
occur, but we do not recognise them until they 
have been with us so long that we no longer see 
anything unusual in them. 

So it might be as well to remind ourselves 
that, unlike in the old days, when all bands 
played not only the same tunes, but also the 
same single, standard arrangements of them, 
jazz and swing have brought about a new 
procedure whereby each band that prides itself 
on having any individuality not only has its 
own special orchestrations of the recognised 
tunes of the moment, but also its own special 
tunes. In consequence more and more instru- 
mentalists have taken to doubling the réle of 
arranger and special material writer, and it is 
on the skill of its musicians as arrangers and 
writers, as much as on anything else, that many 
bands rely for their success, 

Particularly fortunately placed in this respect 
is (or rather was, for the combination is now 
disbanded) this Woody Herman band); for it 
had in Neil Hefti, one of its five trumpet players, 
one of the best of the swing-style arrangers and 
writers of the moment. 

Good Earth is a Hefti special as regards both 
composition and arrangement, and as something 
into which a band can get its teeth and tear off 
excitingly it would be hard to find anything 
better. 

And the band does full justice to the piece. 
There is less in way of solo work than one finds 
in most Herman records. But this is more than 
made up for by the spirit with which the band 
plays, especially the trumpet section. In fact 
if you want to know what a terrific “‘ atmos- 
phere’? the modern American swing band can 
create when phenomenal instrumental tech- 
nique is used as a means of revealing imagina- 
tion and fervour, hear this record. 

Even nore forcefully does that last sentence 
apply to Panacea. 

Written and arranged by Ralph Burns, who 
before he went over exclusively to paper work 
was pianist with the band, and with lyrics by 
the English born Leonard Feather, it is a blues. 

To some extent it is again the old story of 
the seething approach of the modern swing 
band being rather out of keeping with the more 
repressed and nostalgic sentiment of the blues. 


* But at least it can be said that behind the 


ebullience is revealed a genuine understanding 
not merely of the blues idiom, but also of the 
blues character. 

Following a swing tempo introduction by 
vibraphone (possibly Marjorie Hyams) and 
Chubby Jackson’s bass, the performance 
changes to slow blues measure for an intense 
but sincere sounding vocal refrain by Woody 
Herman, behind which Flip Phillips’ tenor and 
later Bill Harris’s trombone “ sing’ with real 
blues feeling. 

To finish we have, of course, the whole band, 
and what it doesn’t provide in the way of, 
atmosphere in interpreting Ralph Burns’s 
imaginative scoring, with various doublings and 
re-doublings of the tempo, is hardly worth 
worrying about. 

All round a record that is notable both for 
the virtuosity of the players and the feeling they 
infuse into the performance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It has long been difficult to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The Editor 
does not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


In Civilian Life 


Upon being demobbed nearly a year ago, 
I have spent most of the time since in getting 
resettled in civilian life and making attempts 
to unravel the present picture of a land fit for 
heroes to live in, without any success. 

One bright spot was the pleasure of seeing 
and perusing the GRAMOPHONE, after a blank 
space of 6 years. Not quite such a plump issue 
as of yore, but very much a source of delight 
and entertainment for music lovers. 

During my army travels music provided a 
solace and comfort from the beginning to the 
end. From a performance of Handel’s Messiah 
in Truro Cathedral with Eric Greene and 
Isobel Baillie, to Rigoletto and Traviata at the 
San Carlo Opera House, Naples ; Folk Opera 
at Tel Aviv, Butterfly in Italian at Beirut ; 
Massenet’s Thais at Algiers ; Bohéme and Faust 
at Ghent ; Tales of Hoffman and The Magic Flute 
at Hanover and Hamburg ; and many other 
great moments. I would like to mention the 
very good work done by the A.E.C. in providing 
gramophone recitals, and affording troops 
many opportunities of attending operas, 
concert recitals, etc., in leisure hours. 

I had the pleasure myself, of organising most 
of the gramophone recitals held in my Infantry 
Bn., probably owing to my dreadful reputation 
as the “‘ music mad soldier.”’ 

Nevertheless, with co-operation from other 
musical fans in the Unit, many successful and 
enthusiastic recitals were given whenever 
possible, and many unsuspecting soldiers were 
converted to the Cause. I would like to 
mention a disc we had of Rosa Ponselle— 
Italian copy—singing Massenet’s Elégie and 
Gounod’s Ave Maria, which we played just 
before going into action at Mount Etna. 
Lying on the rocky ground, with groundsheet 
and blanket, underneath almond trees, and 
listening to this magnificent recording, left an 
impression of unending beauty. 

Of all the many discs heard in the last seven 
years, none conveyed such a wonderful expres- 
sion of artistry, as this record. 

The H.M.V. record of these two songs 
DB1052, is now, unfortunately, deleted. 

An Italian copy of Caruso’s Vesti la Giubba 
and Celeste Aida, was also an unforgettable one. 

During 1942 considerable requests were made 
by Mr. R. A. Hastings, Strood, Kent, myself, 
and others for further recordings by Heddle 
Nash. It was very thrilling to discover, upon 
returning to civilian life, that H.M.V. had 
recorded quite a number of songs and operatic 
arias by this artist. As there is no English 
tenor today to rival the artistry of Heddle Nash, 
these recordings should give much pleasure and 
delight to the huge public this singer has. 

Although I missed Gigli while in Italy, I did 
not miss his visit to Birmingham in 1946. I 
joined a half-mile queue to book a seat for his 
concert, and waited 6 hours to reach the booking 
office and to gain seats from amongst the dozen 
that were left untaken. 

After hearing his incomparable recital—an 
unending joy—one can only hope that he will 
continue to provide us with the same thrilling 
enjoyment for many years to come. 

During 1943 our Unit was camped near 
Loch Lomond and we were stationed in the 
grounds of a mansion near Uplawmoor. We 
discovered eventually that the people living 

there were a Mr. and Mrs. Greig, and that 
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they were descendants of Grieg the composer. 

We were invited to many musical evenings 
in the house and shown very great hospitality. 
Before I left the camp I was presented with 
three recordings by Joseph Hislop—one of my 
favourite artists—and they were as follows: 
B3771, Land o the Leal and The Lea Rig; 
B3774, My Mother and Loch Lomond; and 
DB11809, “ Faust ”’—Salut demeure and the Waltz. 

There is little need to say how much this gift 
was appreciated, as they were particularly 
outstanding records of this artist’s gifts, without 
comparison today. 

Unfortunately, these recordings, too, are now 
deleted. 

Lastly, may I pay a tribute of appreciation 
to THe GramopHone for its unending service 
to record collectors and music lovers. 

Worcester. E. Grecory. 


Nights at the Vienna Opera 

Mr. John Gray in his interesting “‘ Nights at 
the Vienna Opera ”’ in the April number speaks 
of the complete recording of Mozart’s “ Sera- 
glio ’’ as “‘ something of a mirage.”’ 

If he means that the recording presents a 
number of problems, I agree ; if, however, the 


implication is that the recording is non-existent, ~ 


I must contradict. I acquired these records 
while serving in Germany. They comprise 15 
12-inch and 1 10-inch disc, and have evidently 
been recorded at an actual performance. 

The strange features of the performance are : 
that each side “ overlaps ”’ the following side by 
about half-an-inch, the duplicated portion being 
indicated by a wide-spaced groove, and the 
coupling of the sides is 1 and 3, 2 and 4, and so 
on. Evidently the intention is for a continuous 
performance with twin turntables, fading out 
one disc as the other is brought up. Further, 
the discs play from the centre outwards! They 
are white label Polydors, the whole set being 
numbered 3938, the individual discs bearing 
only the side numbers. The labels give no indi- 
cation of the cast, but make reference toa 
separate leaflet, which I was unable to acquire. 
Can anyone help with particulars ? 

44, Brownswood Road, London, N.4. 
Eric Epney. 
Deletions 

I would like to endorse the views expressed 
by Mr. Vivash in the March issue, and also to 
emphasise that as the new catalogues are not 
available to the public until towards the end of 
February it is little consolation then to find lots 
of popular priced records starred for withdrawal 
as from January 31st ; indeed it is my experience 
that application in April for Columbia Light 
Blues due for deletion the following June brings 
the manufacturers’ reply “ no longer available.’’ 

Whilst this is saddening, it is little short of 
infuriating to find the companies continuing to 
offer poor quality recordings of cut versions 
issued about twenty years ago, e.g., H.M.V. 
B2298, De Groot orchestra, presenting frag- 
ments of Strauss waltzes minus commencement 
or finish, Columbia’s ancient Casse Noisette 
suite (Pitt and B.B.C.) and other classics of 
which we have adequate modern versions at 


equivalent prices. Is there really a demand for ~ 


these antiquities ? 

Northampton. L. J. THompson. 

I should like to support your correspondents 
Messrs. Henderson and Vivash in their plea for 
more recordings of organ music. With the 
improved recording processes and reproducers, 
many of the shortcomings of the old recordings 
would be overcome. There is undoubtedly a 
demand for organ recordings and the first 
Company to commence should reap the reward. 
It is to be hoped that if new recordings are made 
they will be of works written for the organ, 
including examples of modern British organ 
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works, and not transcriptions duplicating works 
already available in their original form. 

Is the issue of the Beethoven Sonata Op. 81a, by 
Decca, a taste of things to come ? A recording 
of Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer ”’ Fantaisie Op. 15 
would be welcome ; a number of advertisements 
for the deleted Fischer recording have been 
noticed recently. Curzon and others include this 
fine work in their repertoires. 

Hadleigh, Essex. H. F. Mackin. 


Herbert Von Karajan 


I should like to congratulate Columbia on 
bringing back into the domestic lists the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under their brilliant 
young conductor Herbert Von Karajan. 
Though his name is scarcely known here, he has 
an enviable reputation on the continent, and 
his recordings, most of which can still be bought 
in the British zone of Germany, show him to be 
a conductor of the front rank. Particularly 
impressive were his performances of Beethoven’s 
7th Symphony with the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, and of the Leonora Overture No. 3 
with the Berlin Philharmonic, but the recording 
itself was far below that of the pre-war German 
recordings technically, and not up to the 
standard to which we are now accustomed in 
England. Perhaps Columbia and Herr Von 
Karajan will now give us a really fine recording 
of the Choral Symphony and of the Missa 
Solemnis from Beethoven’s own city. New re- 
cordings of these.works are long overdue and 
although Weinberger’s performance of the gth 
Symphony is very good the recording, particu- 
larly in the last movement, is not satisfactory. 

It is pleasant to note in conclusion that 
Columbia have shown themselves to be con- 
siderably more. broadminded than the present 
administration in Austria which for a long time 
forbade Karajan to conduct for political reasons. 

London, S.W.3. R. A. Gurney. 


Recording Wanted 


Listening to Mozart’s C major Piano Concerto 
(K503), I wondered why there had not yet been 
a recording of this superb work. It is, in my 
estimation, almost equal in brilliance and depth 
of feeling to his other great C major Concerto 
(K467). Could anybody clear up a point about 
the K503 for me ? The C major (K491) is 
usually called No. 24, and the D major (K537) 
No. 25. Yet this work has to come in between 
somewhere. Is it that the D major is No. 26 ? 

16, Chalsey Road, J. W. Bur.ey. 

London, S.E.4. 
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John McCormack 

I must take exception to Mr. John Freestone’s 
remarks about John McCormack in your March 
issue. I agree with what he says about Caruso, 
and the thirty or so titles I have of his in my 
collection bear it out. However, in my large 
collection of McCormack records, I can recall 
only one instance of the singer taking a high 
note on a syllable not intended by the composer 
—the high C in Che gelida manina (and in this 
instance it improves the flow of the music). As 
regards Bless this House, McCormack obviously 
altered the words because-he did not agree with 
them as written, and even so the high notes are 
sung on the words intended. 

Caruso himself, however, frequently took high 
notes on syllables other than intended by the 
composer—M’ appari (Marta) and O, Paradiso } 
(Africana) (two of his best records) are examples 
which come to mind. 

Yorks. DEREK SMITH. 
Catalani : 

I notice that A.R. in his review (April) of 
Caniglia’s recent H.M.V. record, says that 
Catalani’s operas have, as far as he knows, never 
been heard in England. It might be of interest 
to your readers that Catalani’s ‘‘ Loreley ” 
received two performances at Covent Garden in 
the 1907 International Season, with Minnie 
Scalar, Selma Kurz, Amadeo Bassi, Mario 
Samarco and Marcel Journet. Conductor, 
Campanini. ... 

London, S.E.27. Haroup S. RosENTHAL. 


Sibelius’ 2nd Symphony 

I would like to support P. Mestitz in agreeing 
that it is almost impossible to better the 
Koussevitzky-B.S.O. recording of Sibelius’ 
Second Symphony. 

The Societies recording of Tapiola is, I think, 
better than the Koussevitzky-B.S.O. one, and 
strongly recommend the Societies Volumes— 
of which I possess Nos. 1, 2 and 3—to all lovers 
of Sibelius and good recordings. 

In view of the excellent Casals-Boult-B.B.C. 
recording of the Elgar ’Cello Concerto issued 
recently, could we please have an equally 
fine version of Moeran’s concerto for the same 
instrument, with either the composer’s wife or 
Casals as soloist ? Perhaps, too, we could have 
a recording of W. Walton’s Symphony—broad- 
casts of which are very few and far between. 

Cheshire. F. Tuomas Howartu. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES,—Advertisements are accepted for this 
Section at the rate of threepence per werd, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send a list this will be treated as trade. 
If a box number is used an extra 1s. 6d. should be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to “ Office” address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements (copy in block letters or typewritten) 
should arrive by the 18th of any month, 
and must be prepaid by the form of postal orders 
or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


WANTED 


}..... 

A GOOD RECORDING of Mozart String Quartet 
in D Minor, K.421; state price.—Miss Chappell, St. 
Francis High School, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

ALBUMS (pre-war, empty). The following 
wanted:—Siegfried (H.M.V. 172, 19 pockets), 
Otcllo (H.M.V. 157), Mahler (Symph. No. 2), 
Bruckner (Symph, No. 9), Walktire (H.M.V. 47), 
Parsifal (H.M.V. 75). Offers stating price and 
eT to V.V.R., 37, Museum Street, London, 

C1, 
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A LARGE NUMBER of Orchestral and Instru- 
mental Records, jally of Chamb Music.— 
Box No. 1947. 

A RECORDING of Richard Strauss’s ‘“ Death 
and Transfiguration.”—Replies to Mr. B. Ogden, 
23, Maes-y-Dref, Bangor, N. Wales, stating price 
and condition of records. 
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WANTED.—Electric Motor A.C., 12 in. Turn- 
table, automatic stop, or Playing Desk, reliable 
make; must have 12 in. turntable and g heavy 
pick-up.—Mr. W, Kellett; 12; Ayton Drive, Darling- 
ton, Co. Durham. 

WANTED.—Vocal Record of “ Sarie Marais.”— 
Hill, Uplands Cottage, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 








BACH, Unaccompanied Sonates (Menuhin), 
DB.2007-8, DB.2284-6; Beethoven Septet (B.B.C. 
Instrumentalists), DB.3026-30; Brahms’ Quartets, 
DB.1807-10 (Busch); DB.1859-62 (Budapest), 
Brahms Sextet (Budapest), DB.3139-42, Schubert 
Sonata in A (Schnabel), DB.3103-7.—Box No. 7780. 

BEETHOVEN EROICA (von Karajan); Haydn 
88th (Rosbaud); Mozart ‘‘ Musical Jest.” Sale: 
Haydn 93rd, 26s.—Box No. 7750. 

COLLECTION of Operatic and Classical Records. 
—Thomas, 58, Westbourne Park Road, W.2. 

COLLECTOR requires auto sets, part sets, cata- 
logues, Silvesters, Nobles, fibred deletions, acces- 
sories.—Box No. 7792. 

COMPLETE COLLECTIONS PURCHASED for 
cash, Modern Orchestral, Instrumental, Operatic 
Vocal, early Acoustic Vocals on H.M.V., G. & T., 
Columbia, Fonotipia, Odeons, etc.—Write 186, 
Highbury Hill, London, N.5. Phone CAN. 2341. 

DECCA ALBUM SERIES Number Four (Tangos 
by Pancho and Orchestra), also Brazilla H.M.V: 
B.5251, fibred if possible—Kenneth, Oakfield, 
Lochgilphead, Argyll. 

ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE MOTOR (A.C. mains) 
and Turntable, essential tip-top condition.—Details 
to Hole, 39, Claverton Street, Bath, Somerset. 

FOREIGN.—Spanish, Plectrum, Guitar Record- 





























ings. Segovia, DB.1536, DB.1567, DB.1568. Lar 
Adler, Columbia, DB.5047. Hot Club Quintet, 
B.8629, F.7100, Oriole- LV.101, LV.102. Django 


Reinhardt, F.6828, and foreign recordings. Bound 
‘*Gramophones.”’ Large Catalogue Collection for 
sale, §.a.e.—Saunders, 18, Brondesbury Park, N.W.6. 

GLAZUNOV VIOLIN CONCERTO, fibred; state 
price.—Mason, 2, Longton Avenue, Manchester 20. 

GOOD FIBRED RECORDS wanted, especially 
deletions.—Bennett, 29, Sandfleld Road, Arnold, 
Nottingham. 

GRAMOPHONE RECORDS by Flanagan 
Allen; state titles and price—Box No. 17581. 











and 





WANTED.—Decca SK.2489, CA.8173, CA.8203; two 
good quality 12 in. Albums; H.M.V. German Cata- 
logues, EG and EH Series.—Rae, MacIntosh & Co., 
39, George Street, Edinburgh. 

WANTED.—Two Eclipse Phonograph Records 
Number 84—2A, “‘ With her head tucked under- 
neath her arm,” eight-inch on two sides with 
Weston Lee and Sammy Gay.—Box No. 3436. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. ©.1606, Byrd Motet Ave 
Verum Corpus.—Box No. 17509. 

WANTED.—Records of Edith Sitwell’s Poems set 
to Walton’s ‘‘ Facade.”—Denf, 10, Malvern Avenue, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

WANTED in fibred condition: Apres un Reve, 
Faure, played by Casals (Cello) on H.M.V. Also 
Overture and Venusburg Music, Tannhauser, re- 
—- on Columbia LX.81, 82 and 83.—Box No. 

WANTED URGENTLY, Record No. DB.1957, “La 
Belle Pensee.’’ Willing to pay good price.—All 
replies to 32, Park Lane, Wembley. 

WANTED.—“ Band Wagon,” containing “Hutch” 




















article. Parlophone Record Supplements, pre-1934. 
—‘‘ Hutch” Prints, 12, Homecroft Road, Syden- 
ham, S.E. 26. 





WANTED.—Records of Madame Croiza (Colum- 
bia) in good condition; state price —Loekett, Pank- 
ridge Farm, Bledlow Ridge, High Wycombe. 

WANTED.—Good condition, ‘‘Life Begins at 
Forty,” Sophie Tucker.—Apply Macpherson, 
Cleave, Northam, Devon. 

WANTED.—Records of Jesse Crawford, H.M.V. 
or Victor—Details and prices to Burgess, 166, 
North Way, Maghull, near Liverpool. 

WANTED.—Good pre-war Soundboxes, especially 
Goldring ‘‘ Prismaphone.”—Particulars to Tracy, 
2, Akehurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. B.9245. ‘‘ The Spanish Laty ” 
(Dennis Noble) or the music; state price.—Clenth, 
44, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. ; 

















HIGH PRICES PAID- for Classical Records in 
good fibred condition; full details please.—Box 
No. 4457. e 

JOHN McCORMACK RECORD wanted, ‘‘ The 
Quietest Things,’”” H.M.V, DA.1393, Please write.— 
Box No. 17769. 

MANCHESTER PURCHASER will buy unwanted 
Operatic or Orchestral Collections at top prices. 
Personal visit removes mailing hazards.—Box No. 
7670. , 











MAREK WEBER pre-electric 12-inch Parlo- 
phones in fibre-playing condition. Also Lorand 
Orchestra E.10349 Panama.—Please write Box No. 





“ MARTINELLI” DELETIONS required. Prices 
according to condition.—’Phone Aylward, Pad. 
6787 between 9 a.m.—10 a.m., or Box No. 7758. 

MINIATURE SCORES.—‘“ Harold in Italy,” Verdi 
“Requiem,” Bax ‘Garden of Fand,” Janacek 
Sinfonietta.—Gregory, High Bank, College Lane, 
Hassocks, Sussex. 











PRIVATE COLLECTIONS BOUGHT for Cash; 
good prices given.—Box No. 98. 
SCHONBERG, Gurre-Lieder; Verklarte Nacht, 


Pierrot Lunaire—J. Parkhouse, 10, Waterloo Road, 
Birkdale. Lancs. 

SESAME RECORD CABINET.—Generous price 
offered.—Darwall, ‘‘Ryecroft,” Hivings Hill, 
Chesham. 

SIBELIUS, Night Ride and Sunrise; Bruckner, 
Overture. Box sent.—6, Sillwood Terrace, Brighton. 

TELEFUNKEN, E.2039, “‘ Roses of the South,” in 
good condition, urgently required; state price. 
Will a kind soul sell?—Box No. 7527. 

“THE GRAMOPHONE,” July and September, 
1944, issues wanted. Please state price required 
to William K. Calvert, 162, Park Avenue, Barrow- 
in-Furness. 

THREE ERIC COATES RECORDS WANTED.— 
“ Springtime Suite,” H.M.V. C.2926-7, and “ Seven 
Seas March,” Columbia DB.1904. More than 
original price given.—Write Box No. 7550. 

VOCAL DELETIONS, Acoustic and Electric; 
really high prices paid.—Box No. 48. 

UNIVERSAL or A.C.—12-in. Turntable in good 
order; also Society issues of Haydn Quartets, 
“Magic Flute,” and recordings by Pro Arte and 
Budapest; fibred only.—Particulars and prices to 
Telfer, Newcastleton, Roxburghshire. 

VOCAL SCORES of Russian, Italian and Richard 
Strauss Operas: Good price given for reasonabie 
condition.—Box No. 1773. 

WANTED.—Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in O 
minor, played by Schnabel (DA.1613-4); must be 
in 7. ma condition.—Espir, Ravenna, North- 
wood, 


























WILL SOME KIND READER supply Albun 
H.M.V. 277 (Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto)? 
Utility pocket type please, in good condition. Price 
no object.—Box No. 7717. 

£1 EACH OFFERED for Moriz Rosenthal Record- 
ings H.M.V. DB.2836 (‘‘ Carnival Vienne’’) and 
Parlophone E.11043 (Chopin Waltzes).—Eves, 149, 
Adelaide Road, N.W.3. 

4s, FOR FIBRED DB.s, LX.s; steeled Classics 
and Jazz wanted.—Ives, 143, Spencer Street, 


Norwich. 
FOR SALE 


A COLLECTION of Operatic Acoustics and Elec- 
trical Vocals, including rare deletions—Bonci, 
Battistini, Melba, Scotti, Scarenberg, de Luca, de 











Lucia, Lilli Lehmann, etc. Electric Deletions. 
Also Symphonies, Concertos and other Orches- 
trals. R ble prices.—Box No. 6893. 








A COMPREHENSIVE SELECTION of Classical 
Records of all kinds, including ‘‘ Golden Age’ and 
Electrical Vocals, Instrumental Deletions, etc.— 
Write R. R. Napier, 32, Stanhope Gardens, 
London, S.W.7. 

ANCONA, PATHE 4314; 
39243; Kubelik Fonatipia 39193; McCormack, 
Odeon 57525; Destinn, Odeon 99430; Evan 
Williams, H.M.V. DB.444 and 02208. Offers?—Box 
No. 17775. 

A NUMBER of beautiful Operatic and Instru- 
mentals, absolutely as new; many Deletions; much 





Zenatello, Fonatipia 








cheaper than elsewhere; s.a.e.—394, Wharncliffe 
Gardens, N.W.8. 
“ALL FIBRED.—Beethoven 7th (Weingartner), 


28s.; Tchaikovsky Piano (Rubinstein), 22s.; Pathé- 
tique (Furtwangler), 34s.; Brahms Ist (Backhaus), 
28s. Following wanted:—Auto: Beethoven Violin 
(Huberman); Brahms 2nd (Schnabel); Violin 
(Kreisler); Dvorak Cello (Casals); also DB.5784 
completing Rachmaninov 3rd.—Cornell, 30, Clare 
Road, Braintree. 

AMPLIFIER, AC/DO, 15 watt output, two 10 in. 
speakers, moving coil mike, screened cables, ex- 
cellent tone, all compact, portable, £35. (List 
price 47 gns.).—60, Archway Street, Barnes, 8.W.13. 

BEETHOVEN 8th Symphony (Weingartner) 
16s. 6d.; Delius “Sea Drift’ 24s.; Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto (Szigeti) 22s.; Saint-Saéns Rondo 
Capriccioso (Heifetz) 5s. 6d.; Schubert Quartet 
Op. 161 (Kolisch) 35s., Quintet Op. 163 (Pro Arte) 
288.; Sibelius Violin Concerto (Heifetz) 24s.; 
Rhine Maidens Song (Wood, Columbia) 8s.; 
Depuis le Jour (Jouglet) 10s.; fibred only, no 
albums; Saint-Saéns Piano Concerto (De Greef) 
slightly steeled 10s. 6d. Wanted D.1394, 1395, 
Schubert C Major Symphony, fibred.—Box No. 
7825. 
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BEETHOVEN QUARTETS, 18-2 (Budapest), 174, 
127 (Lener). Bloch Quintet; Violin Concerto; 
fibred only. Offers?—Mervyn-Jones, 26, Canter- 
bury Avenue, Sheffield, 10. 


BONCI, Smirnoff, Battistini, Sammarco, Amato, 
Zanelli, etc; also numerous Electrical Deletions. 
—Box No. 1949. 


BREAKAGES? NEVER! You may order by post 
with complete confidence from our large monthly 
lists of the choicest Operatic Rareties, electric 
and acoustic. Every order despatched in wooden 
container. Immediate service. Lists free.—Box 
No. 7669. 

CLASSICAL and Operatic. Rarities, including 
Strauss, Wagner; s.a.e. for second number of 
New List.—Box No. 7818. 

COLLECTION.—500 Classical Fibred Records; 
400 Dance and Variety; private collectors only, 
please.—Box No. 7793. 

COLLECTOR OFFERS L/C 250 Records; many 
deletions; most little played. Ask for list.—Box 
No. 7607. 

COLLECTOR disposing part collection. 
rare deletions; foreign; s.a.e.—Box No. 

COLUMBIA CABINET GRAMOPHONE, mahogany, 
exce.lent tone and condition, 10 gns.—Vineries, 
Milespit Hill, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 

CUNNOISSEUR PICK-UP, Transformer, new, 
£3 3s. Also H.M.V. No. 7 Pick-up, sound condi- 
tion, 27s—Carr, 25, Victoria Park Avenue, 
Scarborough. 

DELETIONS.—Fibred: 3rd Symphony, Rach- 
maninov, offers over 35s.; Respighi ‘‘ Birds” 15s.; 
Briften ‘‘Simple Symphony,” 22s. 6d.—Stanley, 
198, Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11. 

DELETIONS, Fibred: Grieg Quartet (Auto), 
Grieg Vio.in Sonata (Kriesler-Rachmaninov), Tod 
und Verklairung, Mozart ‘‘ Musical Jest’’ Sextet. 
Offers?—Waller, Southery, Ewell, Surrey. 

ELEcrRIC GRAMOPHONE, twin turntables; 
co.lection Records; Connoisseur Pick-up.—30, Daisy 
Lea Lane, Huddersfield. 

EM.G. WILSON HORN TABLE MODEL, 
improved, overhauled, and re-tuned, Best offer 
over £8.—Box No. 7706. 

FIBRED SYMPHONIES.—Beethoven 3rd and 
fth, auto (Koussevitsky); Brahms 2nd, Weingart- 
ner, non fibred; Brahms 1st, Weingartner, Schu- 
mann Concerto, Hess, both auto; Beethoven 8th, 
Koussevitsky.—Blatchford, 1, Mortimer Close, 
London, S.W.16. 

Fis8K<.D. — Pagl.acci-Granforte, 




















Inciudes 
‘767. 




















Curci-Fauvette, 





Offers. Many Orchestrals: Beecham, Mengelberg, 
etc., 5s. each; and others. All as new. ‘Phone: 
Bowes Park 4577. 

FIBRED DELETIONS, Vocal, Opera, Instru- 


mental, Quartets.—Bennett, 29, Sandfield Road, 
Arnold, Nottingham 





FOR SALE.—30—mostly Operatic—Records: 
Caruso, Tetrazzini, McCormack, Galli-Curci, 
Jeritza, etc. All first-class condition; rarely 


played. What offers?—Mayer, 76, Park Mansions, 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 

FUR SALE.—Caruso Record No. GC.52034. Mat- 
tinata, Leoncavallo. Offers?—Grover, 110, Chest- 
nut Avenue, West Wickham, Kent. 

FOR SALE.—1 Roihermel, 1 Harlie and 1 B.T.H. 
Pick-up in good conditioa. Please write—Mr. R. 
Exler, 23, Circuit Lane, Reading. 

FOR SALE.—Voight Speaker, complete with 
Domestic Horn and Mains Energiser, £45 or near 
offer.—Box No. 7816. 

FOR SALE.—All G and T.’s “ Improvviso” and 
“Quand nos Jours” Tamagno; “Le réve de 
Cassio” Maurel; “ eour tant d’amour” Renaud; 
“ Della Stella’ Battistini; ‘‘ Prologo ’’ Sammarco; 
“O Casto Fior” De Luca; “ Siciliana ’’ Caruso. 
What offers?—Box No 7817. 

* GRAMOPHONE,” November, 1945, to Decem- 
ber, 1946. Post free 14s.—Box No. 7528. 

GOODMAN AUDITORIUM, 12 in. P.M. Speaker 
with high-note Tweeter and Ticonal Magnet, on 
1 in. flat baffle, 4 ft. square. Produced for export 
only and not normally available. Ideal for quality 
equipment. 15 guineas.—Telling, ‘‘ Tolverne, 
Felstead Road, Orpington. 

H.M.V. AUTOMATIC RECORD PLAYING DESK, 
Model 117, good condition £30 or nearest offer.— 
Apply Latham, Little Hill, Much Heciem. Herts. 

H.M.V. 5A SOUNDBOX; other metal soun > 
with tonearm, internal metal horn. Particulars. 





























Offers?—Cooper, ‘‘ Minoru,” Redbridge Road, 
Southampton. 
H.M.V.—Re-entrant Gramophone, 163, oak; 


Offers?—177, Westfield Lane, Idle, Bradford, York- 
shire. 

H.M.V. MODEL 157.—Cabinet solid mahogany; 
perfect condition, and 30 assorted Records; what 
offers?—Allen, 8, Orchard Court, Clarence Road, 
Bounds Green, N.22. <MOFHONE sich 

H.M.V. PORTABLE GRE. » exc 
tone and condition, £8.—Choppen, 129, Hamlet 
Gardens, W.6. 





The GRAMOPHONE 


KOBBE, complete Opera Book, 35s.; Caruso— 
Elman, “Elegie,” 188. 6d.; Ansseau—Sadoven, 
“ Carmen,” Finale, 7s. 6d. “‘ L’Arlesienne’’ Album 
(Col. 5 10-in.), 18s. 6d. “The Gramophone,” 
1943-46, 6s. per volume, unbound. Wanted, 
Solesmes Plainsong and other Church Music.— 
Barnes, 165, Green Lane, Norbury, S.W.16. 


June, 1947 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES now available by 
annual subscription, Post free for gne year. 
“ Accordion orld,” 17§.; ‘“ Bandleaders,” 8g.; 
“Down Beat,” 25s.; ‘‘ Jazz Record,” 15s.; “‘ Metro- 
nome,” 20s.; ‘‘Record Changer,” 13s. For a list 
of other magazines now obtainable send s.a.e. to 
Willen Ltd., 120, St. George’s Road, London, E.10. 





LATEST MODEL Columbia Electric Playing 
Desk; brand new, £7 15s.—Box No. 2,000. 

“* MAXITONE ” Cabinet Gramophone, full size, 
in satin walnut; Garrard double spring motor, 
record container incorporated; excellent tone and 
condition, £12 or nearest offer.—Pocock, 131, 
Grange Road, South Norwood. 

McMICHAEL A.C. RADIOGRAM, 5 valves, twin 
speakers, excellent condition, £50 or offer.—Ful- 
on 4909. 9, Charleville Court, W. Kensington, 








MiSSA SULEMNIS, Beethoven, Polydor (album); 
Mozart, K.271A, Menuhin (album), K.315 Zurich, 
K.336 Bunk, K.361 Blech, K.457, K.475 Krauss, K.570 
Gieseking, KPE Bach—Steinberg Concerto (Bos- 
ton); fibred condition; s.a.e.; offers—Box No. 7777. 

MURPHY A.78 Console, 10 valves, 3 wavebands, 
twin speakers; television sound; armchair control; 
handsome Rosewood Cabinet, 36 x 29 x 14; new 
condition; offers? Also ‘‘Gramophone” Jan., '46 
to date.——Kay, c/o Barclays Bank, Douglas, I.0.M. 

NEW, 1947, All-wave Auto-Radiogram; outstand- 
ing, 12-valve superhet circuit with independent 
bass and treble tone controls; mixed Record Auto- 
changer with sapphire; large Walnut Cabinet, £95. 
—35, Colebrooke Avenue, West Ealing, Middlesex. 
Perivale 2769. 

OFFERS, fibred as new.—Aubade, Poulenc, Pul- 
cinella, Stravinsky, Gershwin Concerto, Escales, 
Ibert, Creation, Dumond, Classical Symphony 
(5s. 6d. per disc.). Tapiola (Koussevitsky), Rap- 
sodie Espagnole, Romeo and Juliet (Mengelberg), 
Nocturnes (Debussy).—Russell, 309, Winchester 
Road, Southampton. 

OFFERS.—Red G. & T. 54763, Tenor Capella 
Sistine; Black G. & T., Landon Ronald 5551, 
Leno 2425. Black pre-Dog, Harrison, Radford 
04014, Slezak 3-42840, Col. 1100, Andrew Black.— 
Lee, 108, Blendon Road, Bexley. B’Heath 2493. 

ONLY SPECIMEN believed to be in existence. 
Pathe Cylinder 19260, ‘“‘Segenarie Aus Prophet,” 
by Marianne Brandt, Vienna, 1905; in fine playing 
condition. Offers?—Box No. 7371. 

RADIOGRAM, by F. E. Godfrey; Twin Garrard 
201A motors, Rothermel SH studio pick-ups, three 
speakers (two energised, one PM), independent 
treble and bass controls; class A push-pull, PX25 
output; high quality local station receiver; heard 
by appointment; £150.—Write Box No. 247. 

RECORD PLAYER: Garrard 10B motor; good 
Pick-up, in beautiful light-oak Table Cabinet; 
best offer over £9.—Carey, 8, Ellis Road, Coulsdon, 
Surrey. 

RED G. & T.s: Boronat, 53349, 53353, Sembrich 
053055, Sammarco 52371, Kaschmann 052038, 
Journet 032021, Renaud 032039, 3-32671.—Offers to 
Box No. 7537. 

SCARCELY USED, thorns only: Beggars Opera, 
complete, £2 2s.; Schubert Winterreise, complete, 
£2 2s.; Beethoven Quartet F Major; Beethoven 
Sonata A Flat Major; Haydn Clock Symphony; 
Schumann Sonata F Major, 5s. per record. Others 
on application—Pye, Stockland, Chelwood Gate, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

SYMPHONI&S: Beethoven 6th, Brahms Ist, 2nd, 
Dvorak 5th, Haydn 104th, Tchaikovsky 5th. Con- 
certos; Chopin 1st, Bach Double, Tchaikovsky Ist, 
Fauré Ballade, Mozart Violin, 4th, 5th; Liszt 1st; 
2s. 6d.-5s. 6d. Record; Fibred. 100 others.—138, 
Lynton Road, Acton; W.3. Acorn 4301. 


“THE GRAMOPHONE,” Jan., 1935, to April, 
1947, except Oct., 1946; unbound, perfect condi- 









































tion. Offers?—Hall, Rose Villa, Capel, Dorking, 
Surrey. 
V-DISCS, Classical, Swing, 16 in. Transcrip- 


tions, Westerns, Comedy, Vocal Deletions, Jazz, 
Swing.—Box No. 61. 
WALKURE, Act 3, latest recording, slightly used, 











£2 10s—L. Rospigliosi, Aldenham Park, Bridg- 
north, Shropshire. 
“ WIRELESS WORLD,” 1937, 8 weeks; 1938, 


41 weeks; 1938, 2 weeks. ‘‘ Television,” 1938, 5 
months; 1939, 6 months.—Box No. 17526. 

800 RECORDS FOR SALE. What offers? Pre- 
war vintage but unused (ex-dealer’s stock); very 
miscellaneous selection. Stamp for detailed list.— 
Box No. 3697. 





x 7 in. 


A YOUNG MAN who can combine knowledge of 
the world of Light Music with a flair for the 
compilation and checking of Record Lists, Supple- 
ments, etc., is required by a leading Record Com- 
pany. Applicants should be prepared to devote 
themselves to this work, which requires consider- 
able care and precision. Applications, giving full 
details of age and experience, should be addressed 
to Box No. 1000. 

VUMPUSEKS’ SUNGS efficiently recorded by ex- 
perienced artistes. Details, stamp.—Evans, Limes, 
Ash, Surrey. 

GRAMUuPHILE and wife urgently require sma! 
house, flat or cottage, furnished or ugfurnished, 
in or near London; reasonable.—Box No. 17815. 

HULIDAYS FOR MUSIC LOVERS.—Private House 
with Library of Records, open all the year round. 
Terms: 12s. 6d. to 14s. per day, full board.—Mr. 
and Mrs. Fowler, “‘ Oak Mount,” 3, Seamer Road, 
Scarborough. Tel. Scar. 1498. 

N&w PUBLICATION! ‘“ The Paradox, or Per- 
fect Reproduction,’ by Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup. 1s. post free. 

ONt SHILLING brings Britain’s foremost 
Monthly Postal Record Auction List for a year. 
Selected Jazz, Swing, Dance, Classical, Light Music, 
Variety, including American and Continental 
Labels.—Carey, 8, Ellis Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 

TRANSFORM YOUR SOUNDBOX with my “Vita- 
tone.” Louder, richer, clearer. Stamp.—tTracy, 2, 
Akehurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. 

YVUUNG LADY wishes to correspond with Music 
Lover.—Write Box No. 7680. 


























TRADE 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of six shillings. The advertiser’s 
name and address will be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. 

BRUNSWICK RECORD CATALOGUES, complete 
to June, 1946, 6d. each, from your Music Dealer, 
or 83d. from Brunswick, Ltd., Branch of the Decca 
Record Co., Ltd,. 1-3, Brixton Road, London, 8.W.9. 

CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this 
model gives exceptionally good quality where a 
large amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. 
complete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push- 
pull output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
with 10-inch Rola Speaker, giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL S5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less output when needed. 10 watts push-pull out- 
put. Complete with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch 
Speaker. £18. 

MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur; it is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired. Price, complete with two 
speakers, £21. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G” giving 
the technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio Ltd., Radio House, 2, 
Wilson St., London, E.C.2. Tel. Bishopsgate 2966. 

COLLARO MICROGRAMS.—Portable all-electric 
Gramophone. This Microgram is a Portable Ampli- 
fied Electric Gramophone, and requires only 
plugging in to the mains to play. Exceptional 
volume and reproduction. Suitable for A.C. mains 
200/250, 40/60 cycles. Embodying pick-up, self- 
contained amplifier and moving coil speaker. Tone 
and volume controls are fitted, also automatic 
start and stop. In handsome portable leatherette 
carrying case, fitted 2 clasps and strong handle, 
and is most compact, measuring only 16 in. x 12 in. 
The price is £20 10s. 8d., including tax. 
—Hessy’s, 18/20, Manchester Street, Liverpool. 

FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, one new 1947 
R.G.D. Autoradiogram, 10 valve, 5 waveband, 
Model 1046 G. £201 7s. 9d., including tax. Prompt 
dispatch, securely packed, written guarantee, full 
instructions.—Snell, Arcade, Swansea. Tel. 3784. 
Est. 1900. 

GARRARD No. 20 Hand Wind Motor, with all 
fittings, £2 2s. 6d.—Hessy’s, 20, Manchester Streets 
Liverpool, 1. 


























MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000 Records; postal 
service; latest recordings; s.a.e—Box No. 42. 

A POSTAL LIBRARY of fibred records. S.a.e.— 
a. H. Buckley, 42, Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts. 











GRAMOPHILES in Northern England can obtain 
speedy and reliable service from Kelly’s of Barrow- 
in-Furness, who cater specially for discriminating 
record-lovers. Specialists in Decola, Pam, and 
other fine reproducers, nearly 10,000 modern re- 
cordings in stock, and all accessories including 
Stroboscopes (3d.) and Miniature Thorns (2s. 6d.). 
Same-day service to postal enquiries or ’phone 308. 
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113, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


CAN SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ITEMS 


VORTEXION RECORD REPRODUCER 
CHASSIS 





This is a development of the A.C. 20 amplifier with special 
attention to low noise level, good response (30-18,000 cps.) 
and low harmonic distortion (1 per cent. at 10 watts). Suitable 
for any type of pick-up with switch for record compensation, 
double negative feedback circuit to minimise distortion 

enerated by speaker. Has fitted plug to supply 6.3 v. 3 amp. 

.T. and 300 v. 30 M.a. H.T. to a mixer or feeder unit. 


Price £21 Os. Od. 


VITAVOX 12” P.M. SPEAKER 


Strongly recommended for use with the Vortexion Record 
Reproducer Chassis. Price : £7 


ROTHERMEL-BRUSH PIEZO-CRYSTAL 
PICK-UP 


Predominant characteristics are clearness of attack, extreme 
sensitivity resulting in exceptionally good output volume and 
an extended frequency response range. In this senior model 
a torsion bimorph is employed, the whole assembly bein 

sealed in a die cast container. Frequency response 50-8008 


cond. 
ic Pelprice : £2 16s. 3d. including Purchase Tax. 


NEW ROTHERMEL 
‘SAPPHIRE’ HIGH FIDELITY 
GRAMOPHONE NEEDLE 


Indispensable if the enjoyment of 
brilliant reproduction of the full tonal 
scale is to be ensured. Lasts 2 years without changing. 


Price : 12s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 
Trailer type 12s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 
All packing and carriage free. 
Full instructional literature supplied with each of these items, 





Consult us on any point regarding gramophone equipment. 
For servicing we have a special Service Department at No. 1 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Write, call or phone the Managing Director, 
M. Apple, 
M. ALLEN (RADIO) LTD., 
113 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C2 
Telephone : Gerrard 8734 
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FRANKLY __../ 
the ant Po 


™ VE to the quality of reproduction obtainable by 
D reason of the principle of dual suspension originated 
by this Company, we claim a nearly perfect solu- 
tion to the many complex problems associated with speaker 
design ; fundamentally, that of suspension of a voice coil 
plus its diaphragm having negligible mass in a very con- 
centrated magnetic field, and keeping it centralised during 
a parallel excursion of 3/8th inch in 
the magnetic field.” 
That is what the manufacturers say 
about their already well - known 
speaker units. 
As distributors of these Sound Sales 
units and the S.S. Phase Inverter 
Speaker, we would like as many 
interested people as possible to listen 
critically to what these reproducers 
do. Frankly, we are enthusiastic 
S.S. about them. 
DUAL SUSPENSION 
MOVING COIL 
SPEAKER UNIT 
£8.0.0 
Part packing and OR those who live in areas 
carriage 5/- extra P serve by our shops at 
114, Bnggate, Leeds, 1 (Tel. 
29428/9) 
16, Leeming Street, Mansfield, 
Notts (Tel. 1825) 
53, High Street, Scunthorpe, Lincs 
(Tel. 2991) 
may we suggest that a call would be 
worth while ? To others, we shall be 
happy to despatch a phase inverter 
speaker, or a unit only, on the under- 
standing that money will be refunded 
in full if the speaker does not come up 
to expectations and is received safely 
PHASE INVERTER back by us within fourteen days, 
CABINET SPEAKER 
(29 in. high x 14 in. square), in effect, a 
cabinet tuned to a low fundamental fre- 
quency and capable of 180° phase inversion, 
thus causing the reverse wave from behind 
the diaphragm to reinforce the forward 
wave, resulting in a far more even response 


with a general improvement in the lower 
register. 








£12.0.0 
plus carriage 7/6. Crate charged £3.0.0. 
refundable on return. 


VALLANCE'S | 
Vi bance « Davison LM 


144 BRIGGATE, LEEDS, 1 





DETROIT PUSLIC LIBRARY 
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MINIATURE THORN SHARPENING DEVICE 
which adapts Imhof “ Pointmaster” to this pur- 
pose, available now, 2s. 6d. pest free. Special 
suitable abrasives ls. per half dozen.—Donald Dun 
Ltd., 12, Hollywood Road, London, 8.W.10. Tel. 
Flaxman 5705. 

MOLINEUX’S are largest Record Stockists in 
the North. Post orders over £2, carriage paid. 
Liberal exchange allowances; used Titles in good 
condition; also small quantities or complete col- 
lections purchased for cash. Excellent selection 
Used Records always available. Complete Sets 
listed. Others Personal Choice Only.—Molineux 
& Son, Ltd. (Blackfriars 4634), Bridge Street, and 
Deansgate Corner, Manchester, 3. 

MONOMARKS Permanent London 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 
BCM/MONO6K, W.C.1. 

NEEDLES. for Lightweight Pickups, steel, each 
playing 10 sides, 2s. 6d. per packet of 30 post 
free.—Whitnall, 5, Swan Street, Torquay. 

1947 PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES in stock now 
for immediately delivery. H.M.V. C.102 £12 15s. 6d. 
Columbia 204 £11 8s. 2d. Also strong metal case 
Portable Gramophone (Garrard Motor); powerful 





Address. 
5s. p.a.—Write 








The GRAMOPHONE 


PORTABLE GREAMOPHONES (non-electric) 
available in new condition.. Fully guaranteed by 
pee Woodland Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 
List free. 


June, 1947 
RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing 
in Essex; post your orders; 24-hour service.— 
Fisher’s, 209-211, North Street, Romford, Essex. 
*Phone: Rom 3986. 





POST YOUR ORDERS tor the following:— 
Records, Music, Pick-ups, Players, "Grams and the 
“Decola,” etc., to L. Bland 5, Exchange Build- 
ings, Whitley Bay. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerard 8589. 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for cash; 
highest prices given——Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
121-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. Temple Bar 
3007. 

R. M. MINIATURE Chuck to fit the “Imhof” 
type Sharpener, adapting it to re-point miniature 
thorns, complete with special abrasive, 2s., -plus 
54d. P.T. Now always availabie R.M. Miniature 
Thorns in packets of five for 2s. 6d., and R.M. 
Standard Thorns in packets of ten for 2s. 6d., 
thin, medium, or thick; postage 24d. extra; trade 











SOUTH LONDON’S Largest Record Dealers can 
now accept post orders. Cash with order. 
age 1s., £2 over free. 
Recordings.—Cloake, 334, High Koad, Streatham, 
8.W.16. STR. 7304. 





Sx KES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion Place, 
Leeds. 

“THE GRAHAM RECORD SERVICE specialises in 
Rare Vocal Records by famous Operatic and Con- 
cert Artists. Lists will be forwarded by Air Mail 
to all who have ordered from previous lists, free of 
charge. Others requiring the list are requested to 
forward 12s. to offset postage by Air Mail. This 
applies only to collectors abroad. Collectors at 
home will receive the list free of charge. Collec- 
tors are requested to forward a list of their 
especial wants, so that should any items that they 
particularly want come to hand, they will have 
first refusal of same.—The Graham Record Ser- 





tone; only £6 5s.—Hessy’s, 20 Manchester Street, 
Liverpool, 1. 


enquiries invited.—R.M. Thorn Needles, 602, Nell 
Gwynn House, Sloane Square, 8.W.3. 


vice, 186, Highbury Hill, London, N.5. ‘Phone: 
CAN. 2341. 





Technical data 

1. Total weight of moving mass .090 grams (including 
needle). 

2. Only 30 grams required at needle point for correct 
tracking. 

3. Constant velocity—no bass or treble resonance. 

7 


The output is sufficient to load a 3-stage amplifier 
direct from pick-up. When fitted with special 
coupling transformer, will load a 2-stage amplifier 
or a good commercial set. 

5. Amazingly low noise level from surface of record. 


Look for the new lightweight, long-playing needles made by 
A. R. Sugden for the CONNOISSEUR. 


Note new Prices 
Pick-up, 54s. plus 11s. 8jd. purchase tax. Transformer, 13s. net. 





125, Albion Street, Leeds, 1, or to Lawton Bros. (Sales) Ltd., 
Henry Square, Ashton-under-Lyne 


Manufactured by : 
A. R. SUGDEN & Co., (Engineers) Ltd 
BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE 


ti fi 2 a a 7 t ’ f' 2} t y re ? 


Please send your enquiries to: Albion Electric Stores, | 
! 
aa 


ae 


18’and 12’P.M. QUALITY SPEAKERS 
8 and [5 WATT AMPLIFIERS 


PIONEERS OF MOVINC COIL SPEAKERS 


Improved 1947 MODELS 
CINEMA Model - - - - - + = = £8 19 6 
AUDITORIUM Model- - -- - - - £5 18 G&G 
Send 24d. stamp for Illustrated List T.G. to: 
BAKERS ‘SELHURST’ RADIO 


75-77 SUSSEX ROAD, SOUTH CROYDON, 
Telephone: CROydon 4226 





SURREY 














THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8509 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
Vv c. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 


» ETC., 











GRAMOPHONE RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT 


You may subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
and keep informed of all important American 
and European releases, for $1.00 yearly, starting 
with January, 1947, issue. 


The Gramophone Shop, gnc. 


(No branches anywhere) 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW,2YORK 17, N.Y 











COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out and 
attached to any enquiry (other than Classified 
Advertisements, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope, if a personal answer is 
desired. Available until June 30th 
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ALL ROUND VALUE 


FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
In our Used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 














SCRAPPING YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT ? 


Take advantage of the many technical advances now 
ee available for the discriminating listener 


aor Cc HARLES tric 


Vitavox Connoisseur 


a" AMPLIFIE RS = 
le Palace Gate, Kensington, London, W.8 


(2 minutes from the Albert Hall and High Street Kensington Station) 
Telephone : WeEStern 3350 

INFINITE BAFFLES and ACOUSTIC CHAMBERS—the answer to" your 
speaker mounting blems. TWIN CONE SPEAKERS for extended treble 
range... MOVING COIL PICK-UPS—capable of oe = 
recorded frequencies... . YOU ARE WELCOME to bring y 

records and hear the difference on the famous CHARLES AMPLIFIERS 
High Fidelity units with the EXCLUSIVE Cathode Follower non-distorting 
circuits. Please send stamp for Comprehensive Catalogue. 

















THE “DUN” AMPLIFIER 


has been specially developed for fine gramophone ay 
in the home. Price £30 


We make no extravagant claims for this instru- 
ment, we only suggest that you give it a hearing. 
Full aural and oscillographic (visual) test and 
demonstration on request. 


Later this summer—the ‘‘ Dun ’’ pick-up—kinder to records, 
and the truth. 


DONALD DUN LIMITED 
12, HOLLYWOOD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1I0 
Telephone : Flaxman 5705 





H SHOP FOR’ SLIGHTLY 
USED. RECORDS 


cash and exchange prices. 
pay = when, _—- whole libraries or 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


* 33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 











MAINSPRINGS 
(EMO) Wholesale Only 
YZ George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 














“ The Home fe o\ Of Music” 
Estd. 


WE INVITE YOU TO 
CALL AND HEAR THE 


DECOLA 


It brings to the home a 
new and hitherto unat- 
tained standard of record 
reproduction. 

We believe that you will 
enjoy listening to this 
superb instrument, 





Recorpincs OF ALL THE OLD MASTERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK, including :— 

BACH BEETHOVEN BRAHMS 
HAYDN HANDEL MOZART 
TCHAIKOVSKY VERDI WAGNER 


PERSONAL SHOPPERS ONLY 











Agents for H.M.V., Murphy, Cossor, Pye, ed 
Ferguson, Decca, Cameo, etc. 


‘19, HIGH STREET, WHITECHAPEL, E.1 


Tel.: Royal 4656-7 























OXFORD MUSIC 





RECENT. 
RECORDINGS 


ETHEL BARTLETT 
An Elizabethan Suite for Two Pianos 
6s. 6d. 


EDMUND RUBBRA 
Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano 
8s. 6d. 


WILLIAM WALTON 
‘* Where does the uttered Music go ?”’ 
for Mixed Voices unaccompanied 
Is. 3d. 
Two Pieces for Strings from the Film Music to 
““Henry V”’ 
Score 2s. 6d.; Parts 6d. each 


ALAN RAWSTHORNE 
Symphonic Studies for Orchestra 
Orchestral Score (10 in. by 7 in.) 10s. 6d. 


Full Score and parts on hire. 


| ___ ()XFORD Darecren a 


36 Soho Sa. Oxford St. London 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD, 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES 
RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


of the greatest pianists of our day 


(/ , 
[TC ] / a ngeli 


in his first recording 


MALAGUENA (‘‘RUMORES DE LA CALETA”). - - - ALBENIZ 


CANZONE E DANZA - - - - MOMPOU 
DA 5432 





SE mT 





BEAUTIFUL PIANO SOLOS THAT SHOULD BE IN YOUR COLLECTION 


MOISEIWITSCH 
Clair de Lune — Debussy; Po!onaise No. 9 in 
B Flat, Op. 71, No. 2 — Chopin - C3485 


RACHMANINOFF 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Scherzo- Mendelssohn 


_ (arr. Rachmaninoff ) i 
MYRA HESS The Harmonious Blacksmith, Variations — 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring — Bach—Hess ; Handel - . : ° . - DB3146 


BRAILOWSKY 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2— Liszt - DB6414 


CORTOT 
Impromptu No. 3 in G Flat, Op. 51 — Chopin ; 
Fantasie Impromptu, Op. 66—Chopin DB 2022 








Sonata in G (Longo 387) — Scarlatti - B 9035 
HOROWITZ 
Scherzo No. 4 in E. Op. 54 — Chopin - DB 3205 


SOLOMON 
Ballade No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 52 — Chopin 
C 3403 


1HE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 








RUBINSTEIN 
Rhapsody in G Minor, Op. 79, No. 2 — Brahms; 
Romance in ° “ap miajer, —- 28, No. 2— 
Schumann - DB3217 


SCHNABEL 
Rondo No. 2 in A Minor (K511) — Mozart 
'D 
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